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Rjukan Revisited 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


HE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW was 

first published in January 1913 with the leading article by 

Dr. Samuel Eyde, Norway’s great engineer: “The Indus- 
trial Future of Norway.” “The Future of Norway,” he wrote, “is not 
in her white sails, but in her waterfalls that drive the wheels of modern 
industry.” That first issue of the REVIEW, long since out-of-print, 
now costs five dollars at second-hand book dealers. 

Four years before Dr. Eyde wrote his challenging article, I had 
the pleasure of hearing Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson’s address in September 
1908 to the farmers of Gausdal in which, passionately, he declared 
that, “the future of Norway, like the future of all progressive nations, 
is to be industrial.” In Dr. Eyde’s article the engineer expanded the 
thought of the poet when he wrote of “the tremendous potentialities 
of thirty-million horsepower that have slept in the falls of Norway for 
thousands of years. ... Our writers, musicians, artists, and discoverers 
have been recognized as among the world’s greatest. The time is now 
ripe for Norway to come out of her long seclusion and take her part 
as a power, not only in art and literature, but also in the industrial 
world.” 

“In July, 1903,” wrote Dr. Eyde, “the first small factory was 
started at Frognerkilen for producing nitrates from the air by the 
Birkeland-Eyde method. I venture to say that it was not only the 
mother of all the nitrate industries of Norway, but that it has given the 
impetus to the many-sided activity which is fast transforming Norway 
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from a thinly settled country into one of the great manufacturing com- 
munities of the world. 

“The saltpeter industry, which had its beginning at Frognerkilen 
less than ten years ago, has grown to large proportions. We began 
with a plant utilizing 25 horsepower in the Birkeland-Eyde furnace; 
now our two plants at Rjukan and Notodden use 200,000 horsepower. 
Soon we shall have harnessed 200,000 more, and still another 150,000 
have been reserved for the production mapped out for the next ten 
years. We began with two laborers and two other employees; now we 
have 1,340 laborers and: 143 other employees.” 

It is with satisfaction in this thirty-eighth year of the REVIEW, 
that I may record my visit to Rjukan as guest of Norsk Hydro in the 
summer of 1950. For Dr. Eyde’s prophecy has been so far realized 
that already two-and-a-half million of Norway’s thirty-million horse- 
power has been harnessed for industry. 

Eyde organized Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab, 
amassed investment capital at home and abroad, and purchased the 
use of the waterfalls of Telemark. 

It was in February 1903 that EKyde met Professor Kristian Birke- 
land, who was experimenting with an electromagnetic model cannon, 
and told Birkeland of his plans. Together they succeeded that year in 
producing nitrogen fertilisers by binding the atmospheric nitrogen 
synthetically. In May 1905 they started the first factory in the world 
for the production of synthetic nitrogen at Notodden, in Telemark, in 
Southern Norway. The power station at Svaelgfos followed, and then 
they harnessed the waterfall in the deep Vestfjord Valley from the 
M@svann at an altitude of 3,090 feet, which was converted into a 
reservoir, to the Tinnsj¢, which has an altitude of 627 feet. At Vemork 
in 1907 was constructed the great power station that was to play a 
dramatic part in World War II in the struggle for its heavy water 
(deuterium oxide) that could be used in the construction of atomic 
bombs. 

For many years Rjukan Salpeterfabriker was the chief source of 
nitrate of lime, or calcium nitrate, shipped to all parts of the world. 

Samuel Eyde died in 1940. He retired from Norsk Hydro in 1917, 
and was followed by H. Bjerke as General Director. From 1926 Dr. 
Axel Aubert was the Company’s director, and Bjarne Eriksen, a 
lawyer who became associated with Norsk Hydro in 1917, has been its 
General Director since 1941. 

The value of Norsk Hydro’s properties in 1950, when depreciations 
are deducted, was kr. 480,870 millions. Total investments approxi- 
mately kr. 700 millions. 
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1928 marked a new revolution in the nitrate industry. The Birkeland- 
Eyde process was then replaced by the Ammonia Synthesis Method, 
which requires less power to pro- 
duce a larger yield. 

The old plants were partially 
reconstructed and a new big 
plant, Eidanger  Salpeterfa- 
briker, outside Porsgrunn, was 
erected for production of finished 
goods. This vital reconstruction 
and extension of Hydro’s pro- 
duction took place during the 
period when Axel Aubert was 
the General Director. 

During World War II the 
Company’s plants were partially 
destroyed by bombs (for approxi- 
mately 50 mill.kr.). The damage, 
however, was soon repaired, and 
since then great changes and im- 
provements have been made and 
nearly doubled the production. 

Today Hydro’s annual produc- 

tion of pure nitrogen is approxi- 

mately 160,000 tons. The total of Bjarne Evikeen, Divector 
finished goods is more than one General of Norsk Hydro 
million tons. To maintain this 

considerable increase in the production increased supplies of electric 
power are needed. In order to produce enough energy Norsk Hydro 
has built for the Norwegian Government Mar Power Works near 
Rjukan, with a capacity of 180,000 kw. From Mar Power Works 
Hydro leases about 50,000 kw for its extended plants at Rjukan and 
Hergya. The Company has also built a brand new plant at Glomfjord 
in Nordland. Here, liquid ammonia is being produced in large quan- 
tities and transported nearly 1,500 km along the coast to Eidanger 
Salpeterfabriker in tankers specially built for this purpose and the 
first ones in the world of its kind. The power necessary for Glomfjord 
Salpeterfabriker, which was started in 1949, is leased from the Gov- 
ernment’s Power Works in Glomfjord. Norsk Hydro’s consumption 
of electric power is now approximately 460,000 kw, most of it (ap- 
prox. 330,000 kw) comes from the Company’s own power works. 
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Mount Gausta 


This means one fourth of Norway’s total consumption of electric 
energy. 

Today in this valley of Rjukan, once a quaint resort for the 
folklorist, so deep and narrow that for four months of the year one 
never sees the sun, the whirl of turbines resounds along a stretch of 
twenty miles from lake down to lake. The many products of Norsk 
Hydro are transported by ferry-boat and train to the sea and loaded 
on ships for export to foreign lands. In Rjukan’s chasm, on roads cut 
into the sides of the cliffs, with occasional glimpses of snow-capped 
Mount Gausta, one can motor down from the upper lake, now the 
reservoir of M¢gsvann, past the huge chemical factories, to Lake Tinns}¢ 
to take the luxury ferry “Ammonia” for a two-hour trip to the railhead. 

To the lay visitor at Rjukan it seems almost a miracle that tons of 
pure gaseous elements can be released from their components and sold 
as pure entities: nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, argon, neon, helium, 
xenon. 

Besides the numerous products for technical use, the list of com- 
mercial fertilisers includes nitrate of lime, ammonium nitrate lime- 
stone, nitrate of soda, urea, complete fertilisers, and huminal. 

Last on the list of products for technical use is the secret D*O, 
Heavy Water, first isolated by the American chemist Harold G. Urey, 
Vice-President of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. In World 
War IT the Germans needed the store of heavy water at “Rjukan I,” 
the Vemork Power Station, and they hoped to manufacture more, 
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A Corridor of Generators 
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enough to construct an atomic bomb. They did get some of the precious 
stuff but not enough. The works at Vemork were mined by Norwegian 
saboteurs and bombed by planes based in England. The chief engineer 
at Vemork escaped to England with the blueprints and formulas. 
The story of Norsk Hydro, is of course, only part of the recent 
history of the electrification of Norway, but it is the most dramatic. 
Among the major projects for the second half of our century is the 
plan to convey electricity to Denmark, a land that has no great water- 
falls. There have been numerous conferences, governmental and pri- 
vate, reports of which are available, to carry power generated in Nor- 
way across Sweden and under the Oresund to the islands of Denmark. 
The thunders of Thor and his hammer are now symbolic of the 
power set loose from the mountains of Norway bringing the fertility 
symbolized by the old god Freyr to Norway and other lands. 


The Ritz Carlton 


By SJANNA SOLUM 


That house both sleep and festive gaiety, 


[tise toas boat strikes at the heart! These walls 


The bon mot, and the rapier repartee, 
Are stricken now with quick doom that appalls. 
The mind, incredulous of what is meant, 
Accepts the news, discrediting the act 
Before the demonstration of the fact, 
Remaining apathetically content. 


A landmark is far more than brick and stone: 
Ineffable in glamorous atmosphere 

Of years, prestige, and people gathered here— 
Complete a history in itself alone. 

Although these walls be razed, a leveled Ritz 
Will still be haunted by savants and wits! 





Midsummer at Leksand 


By Rogpert Mortvept 
Photos by the Author 


O'TH to participants and to observers folk festivals are favorite 
popular events. Generations, even ages, of human history are 
recorded in the incidents and superstitions associated with such 

celebrations. Like history itself these fétes are a kind of time-binder. 
Today’s participants may not understand the symbolism of many of 
the activities in which they engage, but, through perpetuation of popu- 
lar customs, the modern generation is linked to the past, linked both 
in superstition and in faith. 

The Midsummer Festival is celebrated variously in many different 
countries. In Sweden it is a custom of great antiquity, interest, and 
beauty. As the name implies, it is a festival associated with the chang- 
ing seasons, for Midsummer (June 24) is the summer solstice, the 
point in the ecliptic at which the sun is farthest north of the equator. 
It is at this point that the sun seems to stand still before it begins its 
southward journey. Up to this time the summer days have gradually 
become longer, and immediately afterward they begin to become 
shorter. These phenomena, among others, have caused the day to be 
associated with the feast of St. John the Baptist, whose birth is cele- 
brated on June 24. Saint John’s statement that Jesus “must increase 
but I must decrease” has been offered as an explanation for the cele- 
bration of Midsummer Day on June 24. 

It should be noted, however, that, long before the Christian era, the 
summer solstice was associated with the worship of the sun. The as- 
sociation of the feast of St. John with the Midsummer Festival is, 
therefore, an example of the blending in Christian times of ancient 
pagan and Christian practices. Many interesting customs, in different 
places, have been associated with St. John’s Day. In some areas bon- 
fires were lighted on every hill on St. John’s eve, perhaps serving as a 
means whereby the clergy informed the people of seasonal changes. 
Undoubtedly the bonfires go back, however, to the ancient custom of 
burning fires to the god Bel or Baal. At Magdalen College, Oxford, 
an old Druid custom long survived in the practice of erecting a stone 
pulpit, decorating it with green branches to suggest a wilderness set- 
ting, and having a clergyman deliver a sermon about St. John. “The 
Irish used to believe, and some of them may still do so, that on St. 
John’s Eve the soul of every person left his body, found the place 
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where death would overcome the body and then returned to its owner. 
An old English superstition is that a person sitting all night fasting on 
a church porch would see passing before him all the persons in the 
parish who would die during the year.”* Each would knock on the 
church door in the order in which he was to die. 

A similar superstition was the belief that, if “an unmarried woman, 
fasting, laid a cloth at midnight with bread and cheese, and sat down as 
if to eat, leaving the street-door open, the person whom she was to 
marry would come into the room and drink to her by bowing, after 
which, setting down the glass, with another bow he would retire.” 

A multitude of other interesting superstitions are associated with 
the day, including the belief in the peculiar powers of certain plants 
and flowers, if gathered on Midsummer Eve, to render one invisible 
or to give one the power of clairvoyance—chiefly to see future hus- 
bands. Of unusual interest was the belief that the orpine plant, set in 
clay and called the Midsummer Man, would, during the night, bow 
toward or away from another orpine plant placed beside it, thus in- 
dicating whether a lover was true or false. A very widespread practice 
was that of going into the forests, breaking down branches, and bring- 
ing them home to be placed joyfully over doors, thus fulfilling the 
scriptural saying that many people should rejoice in St. John’s birth. 
As we shall see, a modification of this practice is widely prevalent in 
contemporary Sweden. 

Just before I left New York, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, an au- 
thority on Scandinavia, and a Visiting Professor at the University of 
Kansas City, said to me, “You must by all means see the Midsummer 
Festival in Dalecarlia, if you can.” He then told an anecdote of a 
wealthy American who had made a special trip to Sweden just to 
dance with the people in the village of Leksand on Midsummer Eve. 

Now that I have participated in a Midsummer festival in Sweden 
and have seen thousands of gay Dalecarlians, many of them in beau- 
tiful native costumes, dancing about the newly erected and decorated 
Maypole (or Majstang, as the Swedes call it), I know what a thrilling 
spectacle it can be. Beyond question, the Midsummer Festival in this 
part of Sweden is one of the greatest folk festivals now celebrated 
anywhere. 

Since the population of Leksand is only 2000, and the surrounding 
country is hardly more densely settled than northern Minnesota, it 
is difficult to believe that forty thousand people had congregated in 


1 George William Douglas, The American Book of Days (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1948), p. 357. 

2 Robert Chambers, Book of Days (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Company, 2 vols., 1891), 
Vol. I, pp. 815-816. 
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that particular spot for 
the festival. But I saw 
them myself, and I was 
one of the great throng 
of people who filled the 
natural amphitheatre 
from center to brim at 
eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning just before the dec- 
orating of the Maypole 
took place. Hotel accom- 
modations, both in Lek- 
sand and in surrounding 
villages, had been re- 
served as much as a year 
in advance. At six o’clock 
the streets of the village 
were a solid mass of hu- 
manity, and the possibil- 
ity of finding a place to 
eat or sleep was negli- 
gible. 

Had the people come 
mainly in automobiles, conditions would have been crowded beyond 
belief; but the vast majority of them came on bicycles, motorcycles, 
by train, or by bus. Because of a steady rain all the preceding day, 
there was undoubtedly some delay in the arrival of many visitors; but 
when we drove by car into the little city about noon, the shops and 
eating places were crowded and sidewalks were filled with slow-moving 
throngs. In specially designated areas, little colonies of tents began to 
spring up, and by evening hundreds of them were to be seen. 

The Midsummer Festival is, of course, celebrated throughout Swe- 
den, but in the province of Dalecarlia, or Dalarna as it is known in 
Sweden, the festival has a special significance. The hub of activity is 
beautiful Lake Siljan, which is some forty or fifty miles long. Lying 
in a semi-mountainous area with extensive pine forests spreading in 
every direction, the island-studded lake is idyllically beautiful. Per- 
haps the most famous of the many villages along its shores are Mora 
and Rattvik. Both are intimately associated with the struggle for 
Swedish freedom, for it was here in 1520 that Gustavus Vasa suc- 
ceeded, after being precariously near failure, in raising a small army 


Majstang in a Village near Leksand 
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of Dalecarlians to fight against Christian II of Denmark, who was 
tyrannizing the country. It was here that Swedish independence began. 
Mora was also the home of the great Swedish artist Anders Zorn, 
whose residence is now an interesting museum. Attached is an attrac- 
tive art gallery containing many beautiful canvases by Zorn, as well 
as a part of Zorn’s collection of Swedish antiquities. I know of no 
other town with a population of less than one thousand that can boast 
of anything to compare with it. In a little park in Mora stands Zorn’s 
beautiful bronze statue of Gustavus Vasa. The sculptor has depicted 
him in a posture of grief at the time he was rejected by his people. 

Other famous Dalecarlians were the poet, Georg Stjernhielm; Swe- 
den’s greatest hymn writer, J. O. Wallin; Emanuel Swedenborg, 
mystic philosopher; and the poet, Erik Axel Karlfeldt. Much of the 
work of Selma Lagerlof is associated with this part of Sweden, for 
she was deeply attached to Dalarne. The Dalecarlians are renowned 
for their love of home, as well as for their wit, cocksureness, and their 
zest for travel. It is no wonder that such a people has stood guard over 
ancient customs and traditions. In no other part of Sweden are native 
costumes as much in evidence as they are here. The great charm of the 
region lies in the striking contrasts it affords. New and old blend al- 
most imperceptibly together. Beside a cluster of centuries-old log 
houses may stand a new cottage. One can tell the difference, of course, 
but there is no clash. The famous Swedish red paint and white trim 
predominate, and the warm glow of little villages nestling among the 
pines lingers in one’s memory. It is difficult to believe that this area 
is near the heart of Sweden’s industrial life; but only thirty miles away 
in Falun is the greatest copper mine in Europe. It has been in con- 
tinuous operation since the 14th Century, and it has been owned by the 
same company during the entire period. 

During the morning of Midsummer Eve, athletic contests held the 
attention of the people. As we drove the forty beautiful miles from 
Mora to Leksand, we saw many little knots of people assembled to 
watch long-distance bicycle racers as they sped past. How many of the 
hundred or more participants in the race reached their distant goal, I 
do not know; but fatigue or accident compelled many of them to re- 
tire. Trailing trucks picked up the unfortunates, rider and bicycle 
alike. Football contests continued throughout the day. 

For the visitors who were not sports-minded, there was abundant 
opportunity to shop for native art products in a multitude of open-air 
booths. The offerings ranged from beautiful hand-loomed tapestries 
to gayly painted carvings of Dalarna horses. The general atmosphere 
of the entire community was that of a country fair in Missouri. Sou- 
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Mrs. Mortvedt Inspects a Dalecarlian Wooden Horse 
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venir vendors did a land-office business, since everyone was eager to 
make holiday. One little touch which we immediately observed was 
that vehicles of every sort—busses, motorcycles, ancient wagons, and 
even the railroad locomotives—were decorated with birch boughs. We 
also found the same kind of decorations on the houses and in the 
churches, the birch boughs being used in the same manner as we employ 
evergreens at Christmas time. 

The formal part of the Midsummer Festival began at eight o’clock 
in the evening, when the long, graceful church-boats rowed in perfect 
rhythm by a score of oarsmen floated quietly down the lake. It was in 
such boats that the Dalecarlians traveled to church centuries ago when 
roads were almost non-existent. Now, under the gaze of thousands of 
people who lined the shores and jammed the bridge, the boats brought 
the group of people who held in their hands the wreaths and garlands 
which were to be used in decorating the Midsummer Pole or Majstang. 
As the boats reached the dock, the crowd surged aside, forming a path 
along which the beautifully costumed fiddlers led their procession to 
the amphitheatre several blocks away. 

The Maypole, already partially decorated, was lying on the ground 
waiting. With a precision which seemed to be the end result of cen- 
turies of custom, the garlands of flowers, birch leaves, and spruce 
branches were attached according to a pre-arranged pattern, and the 
raising of the pole began. Under the direction of an old man who ob- 
viously knew his business, pike poles were brought into use, and the 
great 75-foot pole began to rise. The crowd of thirty thousand people 
shouted in unison at every heave of the workers, and there was a uni- 
versal roar of approval when the flag-decked top of the pole completed 
its are and the beautifully decorated Majstang stood erect against the 
evening sky. 

After a short speech which emphasized the fact that the Majstang 
is a symbol of the hardihood, courage, and loyalty of the people. the 
great crowd sang a lovely folksong and Sweden’s beautiful national 
anthem. Then there followed a spectacle which I shall never forget. 
The fiddlers at the base of the pole struck up a traditional tune, and 
a little group of native-clad dancers, holding hands, began to move 
rhythmically about the pole. Little by little the movement spread up 
the solidly massed sides of the amphitheatre, embracing more and more 
people, concentric circles dancing in different directions, until the en- 
tire multitude in the amphitheatre was a great rhythmic mass of hu- 
manity and color. I felt as though some all-powerful hand were stirring 
the crowded amphitheatre with an invisible spoon. When the surging 
movement reached me, I too became a part of the exhilarating scene. 
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Similar festivals took place all over Dalecarlia. Where rain neces- 
sitated a cancellation of plans for Midsummer Eve, the programs took 
place on Midsummer Day. With some friends from Kansas City, we 
took a long drive on Midsummer Day, and we had the good fortune 
to see two other pole raisings in small villages. In both instances, the 
routine was identical, showing that age-old custom prevails. The poles 
will stand throughout the year, their garlands soon withered and faded, 
but they are a continuous symbol of the hardihood, gaiety, and zest for 
life which characterize the Dalecarlians. 

Among the interesting superstitions associated with the festival of 
Midsummer Eve is the belief that, if a maiden picks wild flowers after 
the dance is over, places them under her pillow and retires, being care- 
ful not to utter a word to anyone in the process, her dreams will come 
true. Since the gay dancing of the beautifully clad Dalecarlian maidens 
afforded us such unforgettable pleasure, I hope that many of them— 
in fact all of them—had very pleasant dreams. 


Robert Adolph Luther Mortvedt is Vice-President of the University of Kansas 
City. He received his bachelor’s degree from St. Olaf College, his doctor's degree 
from Harvard University. He is the author of Let’s Tatk asour Lirerature. 
He is a Trustee of Augustana Theological Seminary. 


To a Hummingbird 


By HoncGer LUNDBERGH 


ESTLESS, but purposeful, 
B siiosern pellet of a bird. 
In a silent whir of tiny wings 
You stand in the hot air 
Motionless 
Before the flaming chalice of the trumpet vine, 
Deftly drawing the sweet water 
With your cunning bill. 
You rise to the flower above, 
Descend to the one below, 
Chirping your nearly inaudible monotone. 
And quick as a thought you are gone. 
I think I can almost see on the air 
The streak of your flight. 
Come back soon, 
Adorable midget helicopter. 












Romans in Iceland 


By KristsAN ELpJARN 


ECENTLY JON SIGFUSSON, a farmer living on the 
southeastern coast of Iceland, enjoyed the distinction of add- 
ing some five hundred years to the history of his country. He 

is the first man to have found traces of the presence of the ancient 

Romans in Iceland. 

Among a number of relics dug up on his farm—most of them of no 
value—he found two Roman copper coins. One coin was from the 
reign of the Emperor Probus (276-282 A.D.) ; the other from the 
reign of the Emperor Aurelian (270-275 A.D.). 

These are not the only Roman coins that have been found in Ice- 
land. In 1928, an English school teacher, Mr. Leonard Hawkes, dug 
up from the sand in this same region a copper coin which proved to 
be from the reign of Diocletian (284-305 A.D.). 

These three copper coins are the only Roman coins thus far found 
in Iceland, although there probably are others. They are all from 
the same period, that is, within thirty-five years. 

How did they get to Iceland? They date back almost six hundred 
years before the arrival of the first Norse settler, Ingélfur Arnarson. 

Is it possible that they were brought by the Norsemen during the 
colonization era? It is true that ruins uncovered on the farm where 
two of the coins were found proved to be those of an old Norse home- 
stead. The relics found in it are beyond a doubt from the Viking age. 
We might therefore assume that the colonists who built the home- 
stead brought the Roman coins to Iceland with them. But this would 
be a false assumption. The Vikings placed no value on ancient things; 
it is therefore incredible that they carried these old coins from country 
to country. They probably found them by chance near their home, 
even as Mr. Hawkes found the Diocletian coin a thousand years later. 
I believe that these coins were in Iceland before the arrival of the 
Vikings. 

Now for further proof of my theory. Copper coins dating from the 
latter half of the third century were a common medium of exchange 
at that time in all countries under the Roman yoke. They have been 
found by the thousands in those countries. But outside the Roman 
Ismpire they were worthless, and hence are seldom unearthed in 


1 This is a résumé of a chapter in the book Gengib a Reka. 
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countries that never were a part of that empire. In the Scandinavian 
countries only one such copper coin has ever been found, and that one 
in Denmark. It is therefore inconceivable that the three coins found in 
Iceland were brought into the country by colonists who came direct 
from Norway, as most of them did. 

Many claim that at least one seventh of the colonists did not come 
direct from Scandinavia, but settled first in Ireland, Scotland, the 
Orkneys or some of the other North Atlantic islands. In these coun- 
tries Roman copper coins are as rare as in Scandinavia. A few have 
been found in Ireland, though only three from this period. Of these, 
one was from the reign of Probus and two from that of Diocletian. 
In Scotland, only twenty-one Roman copper coins dating from 260 
to 311 A.D. have been unearthed. Of these, only one was from the 
reign of Probus and one from that of Diocletian, but none from the 
reign of Aurelian. And I have never heard that any coin of that era 
has been found in the Orkneys or any other North Atlantic island. 
Therefore settlers coming by way of these countries were no more 
likely to have had Roman copper coins in their possession than were 
the others. If they had come by way of England it would have been 
a different matter, for England was a Roman province at that time. 
Hauksbék mentions one settler who came by this route, but Sturla 
says he was a Scot. And in Landnama there is no mention of anyone 
who came by way of England. 

Furthermore, it is strange that if the colonists actually had such 
coins in their possession, the coins should now be found only in this 
southeastern corner of Iceland. This is a region where so few settled 
permanently, staying only long enough to find homesites elsewhere. 
We must then assume that the few who settled here brought the coins 
with them. That is possible, but it is more likely that the coins were 
left by the crew of some ship driven ashore on this coast which is the 
nearest to Europe. 

History tells us that Iceland was first settled by a few Irish monks, 
or “Papar,” in search of solitude, who fled on the arrival of the Vi- 
kings. It would be natural to assume that they brought the coins, 
especially as “Papey,” the island named for them, is visible from the 
spot where the coins were found. But this, too, would be a false as- 
sumption. The monks could not have brought them because, as al- 
ready stated, there were few, if any, Roman copper coins in Ireland. 
Furthermore, Ari Frééi says in the Islendingaboék that the monks 
left behind, “Irish books, bells, and croziers.” But he makes no mention 
of money. 

I believe the coins were brought to Iceland by Roman citizens a! 
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the time when they were currency of the realm. A Roman ship was 











c probably driven out of its course by a storm and naturally sought the 
™ nearest haven, that is the southeastern shore of Iceland. The coins 
at are a relic of such a voyage. 

For further substantiation of this theory let us consider the history 
= of Rome during the latter part of the third century A.D., paying 
* particular attention to the history of Britain, then the Roman province 
n- nearest to us. 

- Britain remained a Roman province into the fifth century A.D. 
e. When signs of the fall of the empire became marked, this outlying 
- province proved tempting to ambitious military leaders Who hoped 
60 to establish an independent kingdom. The first and most serious effort 
™ of this kind took place early in the reign of Diocletian. 
- Diocletian had appointed an associate emperor, General Maximian, 
= also two subordinate emperors bearing the title of Caesar, Galerius 
d. and Constantius. For administrative purposes the empire was divided 
si among these four men, Spain, Gaul, and Britain falling to the lot of 
re Constantius. 
on During the early years of the reign of Diocletian, Frankish pirates 
7 began ravaging the shores of the western empire. To drive them off, 
vle the Romans established a naval base at what is now the city of Bou- 
me logne, opposite the southern coast of England. Here a well trained 
fleet was stationed with a Belgian Gaul, Carausius, in command. 
ach Carausius was successful in fighting the pirates, but he was accused 
hig of appropriating too much of the booty for himself and condemned 
led to death as a traitor. He immediately took the large fleet under his 
re. command and sailed with it to Britain. There he landed and was 
ane acclaimed as liberator. 
ere Maximian now organized a fleet and went in pursuit of the un- 
the faithful Carausius. A naval engagement took place between the two 
fleets in which Carausius came off victor. He was immediately pro- 
ee claimed Emperor of Britain. He also held Boulogne and the sur- 
Vi- rounding territory. 
ins, For seven years Carausius reigned as Emperor of Britain, making 
the that country a great sea power. At last, he was murdered by his First 
as- Minister, who seized the reins. 
al Meanwhile Constantius had not given up hope of restoring Britain 
and. to the Roman Empire. He captured Boulogne. There he finished 
ynks building a fleet with which he invaded Britain and reestablished the 
tion authority of Rome. 
From this chapter in the history of Britain we see that in the days 
3 al of Diocletian, that is at the time when one of the coins found in Ice- 
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land was made, Britain was a great sea power. Since there was so 
much activity in the waters around Britain, we cannot help wondering 
whether one of the many ships may not have found its way to Iceland. 
Even if no Roman relics had been found here, we could readily under- 
stand that this might have happened; in fact, it would have been re- 
markable if it had not happened. Now that the Roman coins have been 
found on our southeastern coast, it seems a certainty. The coin bearing 
the latest date is from the years 284-305. The British sea power lasted 
from 287 to 296. Perfectly coincident! The other coins are only a few 
vears older. Either of them might well have been from the purse of a 
Roman citizen during the reign of Diocletian. This seems proof con- 
clusive of my theory that the Romans actually came to Iceland. 

I said, at the beginning, that by finding the Roman coins J6n Sig- 
fiisson added about five hundred years to the history of his country. 
This is, of course, an exaggeration. We know nothing more about the 
events of that era than we knew before. And yet, thanks to the British- 
Roman ship that sailed farther north than any other ship of its time, 
a rift has been made in the fog covering them. 


Death of a Friend 


By Harry Martinson 


Translated from the Swedish by Richard Vowles 


OUR trip is over— 
they are airing out your clothes— 


the window is open: 
stretched on the line is a coat 
with flapping arms. 
It waves toward the stubble of the field, 
smells of stable, 
is like a hung-up past— 
It flaps out, fast, 
like the crane taking wing to Africa. 
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ANISH literature of today is 
deeply scarred by the last world 
war. This does not mean that 
war sets a definite boundary between 
literary and other cultural endeavors 
which end with its outbreak and new 
aspirations that begin when the war 
ends. The war was a dividing line, cer- 
tainly, but its function was twofold. 
It swept away much but it held on to 
at least just as much. The war aroused 
us to critical revision and to concen- 
tration. In intellectual life there are 
seldom sudden transitions. Nor are 
there any such between pre-war and 
post-war Denmark. Rather, it can be 
said that World War II wiped out our 
superficial modernism and probed into 
our past more than we had done for 
a very long time. 

Our modern literature that began 
to forge ahead about 1870 was in 
principle an enemy of tradition. The 
victorious trends of naturalism, radi- 
calism, and socialism strode heavily 
on fallen household gods. They started 
out to create a new, rational, un- 
shackled world. They repudiated every- 
thing that was old; indeed, it was their 
birthright, for they were born in the 
midst of a bloody feud between old and 
new. The First World War led to a 
further disintegration of faith in in- 
herited tenets. It wiped out belief in 
progress and its major premise: rea- 
son. A new psychology reduced the 
thinking and willing being to an illu- 
sion. Modernism petered out in nihil- 
im. It is true that as time passed, 


conditions became more stabilized, but 


Recent Danish Literature 


By Hakon STANGERUP 





this was due only to a sceptical belief 
that, as life must go on, one might 
just as well make the best of it—and 
the trappings of this scepticism were 
functionalistic and stream-lined. The 
participants in the cultural contro- 
versies of the day fell into two sharply 





separated groups: a domineering trend, 
supported by the Copenhagen intelli- 
gentsia, which carried a traditionless 
modernism to greater and greater 
lengths, and a less clamorous one out- 
side the capital, especially in folk high 
schools and religious circles, which up- 
held connections with the past. Be- 
tween these two schools stood a non- 
partisan group of literary historians 
and critics who used the methods of 
the moderns but at the same time did 
what they could to preserve and probe 
deeper into tradition. Broadly speak- 
ing, this was the intellectual set-up 
between the two world wars. 

There are many threads connecting 
the period between the wars with the 
the present post-war era. The third 
decade of this century was the period 
of modernism. Its four leading literary 
figures were Hans Hartwig Seedorff 
Petersen, Tom Kristensen, Otto Gel- 
sted, and Jacob Paludan. The first 
two, poets both of them, began ecstati- 
‘ally, hailing the nine-fold wonder of 
life. They represent the generation 
which was given a festive, expression- 
istic send-off but which stumbled at 
the start. Their stormy youth was 
followed by periods of silence and of 
seeking for something to believe in. 
Seedorff found anchorage in a Nordic 
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humanism which rose up, defiant, 
against the gathering storm clouds. 
Tom Kristensen gave up his search; 
he is a victim of that fascinating siren, 
unrest, and pays her price unflinch- 
ingly. Not only both poet and novelist, 
but also one of Denmark’s leading 
literary critics, he has been the most 
steadfast in his admiration of foreign 
literary giants of the nineteen-twen- 
ties: Huxley, Lawrence, James Joyce. 
Against his and Seedorff’s jubilant 
youth, Paludan and Gelsted lifted their 
voices in protest; the former in his 
novels, the latter in his poetry and 
criticism. Paludan is the champion of 
individualism—despite all; Gelsted of- 
fers the vacillating individual safe ref- 
uge in a socialistic system. What the 
writers of this period have handed 
down to us is, on the one hand, the 
cultivation of beauty and desperation ; 
and, on the other, revision and direc- 
tion. It is a period both lyrical and 
critical. 

Toward the close of the Twenties, 
the violent clash between the various 
conceptions of life and the strong ten- 
sion between actual existence and the 
life of the mind seemed to subside. Once 
more the earth becomes young and 
green. On the threshold of the Thirties 
a new generation of poets make their 
debut in Danish literature. They seem 
to protest deliberately against the 
many crises and disputes. Humor and 
irony return to Danish literature with 
Johannes Wulff who, as the title of his 
first book tells us, goes about mum- 
bling; and Jens August Schade, who 
enjoys ridiculing himself as well as 
everyone else in the serio-comic fashion 
of a surrealist. The needle of the liter- 
ary compass no longer points toward 
poetry and polemics but has swung 
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round to the problems of everyday life 
and great art. And as literary artists, 
the poets Per Lange and Paul la Cour 
appear on the scene. 

In the beginning the Thirties con- 
tinue along the purely artistic lines 
of the close of the last decade. The 
psychological novel is cultivated with 
great enthusiasm by a whole string of 
new authors who carry on one of the 
best traditions of Danish fiction-writ- 
ing: a feeling for vivid and convincing 
human portraiture. Knud Sgnderby, a 
representative of the new, realistic 
generation, appears fully matured from 
the start. Leck Fischer, now, finally 
wins the recognition due him as a 
novelist, with his sober and authentic 
chronicles of the middle class. Now, 
too, Erik Bertelsen’s magnum opus 
appears, a psychological study of life 
in a small community. Two original 
and extremely intellectual writers who 
light up the literary horizon at this 
time stand alone in their brilliance: 
the poet and novelist, Nis Petersen, 
equally at home in either genre, and 
Karen Blixen (Isak Dinesen), who, 
like an exotic bird among the native 
sparrows and larks, brings vivid color 
and hitherto unheard tones into the 
Danish literature of the Nineteen- 
thirties. 

But the Nineteen-thirties also intro- 
duced two entirely new literary forms: 
the socialistic novel and the new drama. 
The socialistic novel is a direct descend- 
ant of the older social reform novel. 
Its forefathers were such writers as 
Sophus Schandorph (1836-1901), who 
stormed the citadels of political and 
social conservatism in the Seventies 
and Ejghties, and Jeppe Aakjar 
(1866-1930), the poet of the poorest 


class of peasants, who appeared on tlie 
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literary horizon at the turn of the 
century. It is also strongly influenced 
by such consciously proletarian writers 
as Martin Andersen Nex¢. The story 
built around a single character or a 
few outstanding figures is replaced by 
the novel in which an entire class or 
social group—first and foremost the 
working-class—is the ‘main charac- 
ter.” The interest is not directed 
toward the individual standing alone 
but toward the individual as part of a 
whole. 

The socialistic novel in Denmark, 
however, was seldom typically pure in 
the Thirties. Only the Communist au- 
thor, Hans Kirk, exploited it to the 
bitter end. His party comrades, Har- 
ald Herdal and Hans Scherfig, wrote 
novels that were a combination of the 
psychological and the socialistic, while 
the decade’s most important author of 
social fiction, Knuth Becker, contrib- 
uted, rather, to an earlier stage in the 
history of the development of the 
social novel with his heart-stirring ac- 
count of life in reform schools, the 
novel Det daglige Bréd (“Our Daily 
Bread”). 

While the socialistic novel, both tech- 
nically and ideologically, attempted 
something new, the new drama, which 
appeared at the same time, was pri- 
marily a new form, adaptable to the 
dramatization of a traditional as well 
as an extremely radical way of life. 
This new drama was the best artistic 
achievement of the Nineteen-thirties. 
Denmark’s three leading playwrights, 
Soya, Kjeld Abell, and Kaj Munk all 
employed it. Its appearance designated 
a complete break with the conventional, 
naturalistic theater. It had a forerun- 
ner in Svend Borberg’s play, Ingen 
(“Nobody”), and his critical writings 


in the Twenties presaged its coming. 
A parallel to it is found in the drama- 
tic theories of the Swedish dramatist 
Pir Lagerkvist, and it shows influences 
from the Italian Pirandello, from mo- 
tion picture technique, and from the 
Strindberg of Drémspelet (**The Dream 
Play”). Added together, all these in- 
fluences, plus a natural impulse toward 
a new artistic form, resulted in what 
has been called “ta return to theatri- 
‘alism, an emphasizing of the theater 
as theatrics.” The old unity of com- 
position is broken up, giving a new 
wealth of color to the stage as the 
play unfolds, alternating between typi- 
‘al scenes of conventional, stringent 
drama and scenes in which the action 
capriciously expands into a frolicsome 
gambol with the very holy of holies of 
the naturalistic theater: illusion. The 
theater is no longer a mirror palely 
reflecting everyday conventionality. 
Its new mission is to reveal life and 
passions as they actually are behind 
the conventional mask. Therefore, the 
leading roles are so often played by 
exaggerated or caricatured types, ap- 
proaching the symbolical. The action, 
half realism, half symbol, often takes 
place in a sort of cloud-cuckoo land, 
where the boundary between dream and 
wakefulness is not clearly defined. On 
the whole, the new drama has given the 
theater more color, greater possibili- 
ties, a new vigorousness, and, as a con- 
sequence, augmented drawing power. 
It now has something to say to all 
kinds of people, whether, as in Soya’s 
plays, it gives us a_ psychological 
demonstration of a slice of life, or, as 
in Kjeld Abell’s work, it is comedy 
with lightly veiled communistic tenden- 
cies, or it is one of Kaj Munk’s virile, 
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renaissance dramas paying homage to 
the Lord. 

The outstanding effect of World 
War II, as compared to the first world 
war, is that its influence on intellectual 
life in Denmark has not been prepon- 
derantly nihilistic. On the contrary, 
an idealism has risen from its ruins, 
stronger and more alluring than was 
the nihilism after 1918. While the 
younger generation of -the first war 
lost faith in all irrational values, the 
youth of the second war has lost faith 
in the rational values of a naturalistic 
way of life. It was certainly not the 
modernistic-nihilistic dogma of the be- 
tween-the-wars period that sustained 
the spirit and gave hope for the future 
during the last great catastrophe. Un- 
consciously at first, but with growing 
awareness, a re-estimation of the ir- 
rational values set in during the war. 

This process began against a very 
practical background. Isolation under 
the Occupation and a shortage of 
merchandise gave literature an unex- 
pected chance. The war years became 
great reading years. The book market 
expanded in all directions. Though 
such superficial indications as these 
must not be overrated, neither should 
they be underrated. They are of im- 
portance in the preparation of fertili- 
zation of the soil. The step from the 
discovery of books to the discovery of 
what they contain is not a long one. 
From being regarded by many people 
as exclusively an article of the gift 
and entertainment trades, the book 
became a friend in need, a personal 
experience. 

Added to this, the national awaken- 
ing of the first war years meant a re- 
habilitation over a broad front of 
classical Danish literature. Prior to 


the war, a “book” was a new book; 
with the new interest for the treasures 
of our national inheritance aroused by 
the humiliation of the German occupa- 
tion, classical literature came into its 
own again. It was noteworthy to see 
two such modernists as Tom Kristen- 
sen and Julius Bomholt confess their 
admiration for our great national 
authors. They did this in newspaper 
articles which read like literary mani- 
festoes. In Tom Kristensen’s case this 
could not be taken as any final stand- 
point; in keeping with his nature, he 
must be forever seeking, always setting 
sail for harbors new. But Bombholt’s 
war experience was to be of a more 
lasting character. His doctrinaire- 
marxistic view of cultural phenomena 
has given way to an open, humanistic 
standpoint which recognizes that free- 
dom is an essential requirement for 
the existence and continued develop- 
ment of art and literature. As a writer, 
Bomholt has demonstrated the serious- 
ness of his undogmatic humanism in a 
number of novels and, as the Minister 
of Education, he asserted and pro- 
tected our intellectual freedom. 

The wave of national enthusiasm 
which broke over Denmark in the wake 
of German occupation swept away 
many of the more unsubstantial bas- 
tions of modernism. But it also brought 
with it much that has proved durable. 
The newly awakened interest in the 
basic values of our national culture 
was manifested by the appearance of 
new editions of our classics and by a 
number of monographs on their au- 
thors. Grundtvig, who had long been 
considered exclusively the subject of 


folk-high-school theses, was once more 
given the place of prominence that he 
deserves when Georg Christensen and 
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Hal Koch edited a large new edition 
of his selected works. In 1940, Hal 
Koch held a brilliant series of lectures 
on Grundtvig, which were later pub- 
lished in Sweden as well as Denmark, 
and Johan Borup was the author of a 
penetrating study of our great folk- 
high-school founder. This war-time in- 
terest in Grundtvig has by no means 
abated. Numerous monographs have 
been published during the last years, 
and a Grundtvig Society has been 
founded. But of greatest importance 
is the fact that Grundtvig is now 
recognized as a factor that cannot be 
ignored by anyone who wishes to un- 
derstand the foundations upon which 
our Danish culture rests. 

It was also in 1940 that Johannes 
Hohlenberg, with his book on S¢ren 
Kierkegaard, won first prize in a liter- 
ary competition for our best popular 
biography of a Danish personality. 
Interest in Kierkegaard had _ been 
mounting ever since shortly before the 
second war, when several treatises on 
our religious philosopher had seen the 
light of day, and it continued after 
the appearance of Hohlenberg’s biog- 
raphy, which was followed by several 
monographs and the final volume of a 
new edition of Kierkegaard’s papers. 
Also Denmark has discovered, to the 
great amazement of many Danes, that 
Kierkegaard is being read and dis- 
cussed and admired in many countries 
other than our own. 

Holberg, too, the Danish-Norwegian 
dramatist, historian, and essayist of 
the eighteenth century, shared this 
war-awakened interest in our classics. 
Billeskov-Jansen wrote a learned trea- 
tise on Holberg as essayist and edited 
new editions of his memoirs and epis- 
tles. A long-awaited volume on Hol- 


berg’s youth, by Th. A. Muller, finally 
appeared, and Hans Brix published an 
entertaining and timely book on his 
comedies. Also several new editions of 
Steen Steensen Blicher (1782-1848) 
appeared, together with an important 
biography of that novelist by Johannes 
Norvig. And, of course, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen was not neglected. Be- 
sides several new editions of his fairy 
tales, a number of studies of the man 
and his works swelled the unremitting 
flow of Anderseniana. Neither was the 
spiritual father of modernism, Georg 
Brandes, forgotten. A handsome vol- 
ume of the correspondence of the two 
famous brothers, Georg and Edvard 
Brandes, with Scandinavian authors 
and scholars appeared on Georg Bran- 
des’s one hundredth birthday in 1942. 
Besides the many new editions of clas- 
sic authors, the so-called “new clas- 
sics,” that is, the favorite books of 
the foremost authors of the last few 
generations, were also republished, in- 
cluding works by Henrik Pontoppidan, 
Skjoldborg, Jeppe Aakjer, Karin 
Michaelis, Johannes V. Jensen, and 
Johannes J¢érgensen. 

Though by no means premeditated, 
there lay in the mere fact of this culti- 
vation of our classical and neoclassical 
literature, an appeal to a broader and 
deeper understanding of the back- 
ground of our modern cultural situa- 
tion. Yesterday is part of today. It 
was a wise man who said that that 
which distinguishes man from _ beast 
is man’s ability to remember. Immedi- 
ately after World War I it was the 
fashion to denounce tradition—that 
is, remembrances of the past; instinct 
was the thing. Thus, Vilhelm Andersen 
between his 75th and 85th years has 
written a new magnum opus which to 
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includes six thick volumes on 
Horace. Steeped as he is in Scandi- 
navian and classical literature, the idea 
of describing the Horatian thread 
running through European literature 
‘ame quite naturally to Vilhelm An- 
dersen. 

Like Vilhelm Andersen, Hans Brix, 
too, displays untiring literary activity 
in his old age. But in contrast to his 


date 


colleague, who prefers long perspec- 
tives and great syntheses, Brix has 
always admired exact analysis. Besides 
his sprightly Holberg book, he has 
written a volume called Digterne og 
Fedrelandet (‘Poets Father- 
land”) and a book on the golden horns 
of Danish antiquity. Parallel with 
these, three large and invaluable mono- 
graphs on Kaj Munk, Nis Petersen, 
and Karen 


and 


Blixen have appeared. 
What interests him is not whether a 
book is good or bad but whether or not 
it is of literary value. Brix considers 
these three the most interesting minds 
in Danish literature today, a judg- 
ment in which he is by no means alone. 

In the middle of the war, the third 
“grand old man” of Danish literary 
history, Valdemar Vedel, died. But 
happily for us, he left behind him the 
finished manuscript of a two-volume 
book called Liv og Kunst (“Life and 
Art”). It is the magnum opus of his 
ripe old age. It is a study in aesthetics, 
a net of the finest mesh, woven from 
the threads of many points-of-view, 
with which Vedel has dravged the liter- 
ary sea to bring to light the laws 
governing the cause and effect of its 
products. In his final work he applied 
his great mental endowments to a 
purely aesthetic inquiry, a field which 


has not been much cultivated by Scan- 


dinavian literary historians in later 
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years. Vedel sees the aesthetic life as 
an integral part of general existence. 
He finds that the point of transition 
between life and art is very fluid. Art 
‘vannot be separated from life nor life 
from art. The production and cultiva- 
tion of art are by no means escape 
mechanisms; on the contrary, he be- 
lieves them to be richer and more en- 
nobling forms of human enterprise than 
so-called “practical” occupations. 

The middle generation of Danish 
literary historians and critics has been 
just as industrious as their elders. 
First among them is Paul V. Rubow. 
During the war he produced a two- 
volume monograph on Holger Drach- 
mann, and both during and after the 
war innumerable essay collections have 
appeared from his hand. Indeed, one 
year saw not less than seven new vol- 
umes of his on the publisher’s list! 
Rubow is no great lover of modern 
literature; his real interest turns to 
the past. But this does not mean that 
he is a solemn and humorless man of 
letters. On the contrary, he seems to 
flourish gaily from being in intellectual 
opposition to his own time, and he by 
no means regrets that he is at variance 
with his contemporaries on questions 
of pleasure and taste. Really great 
literature is, like the finest brandy, 
rich and old, and Rubow’s enjoyment 
of it is not lessened by the fact that 
it is, for the most part, caviar to the 
general. 

Among Rubow’s contemporaries, 
Ernst Frandsen has written probably 
the most arresting book on modern 
literature. It is called Aargangen, der 
maate snuble i Starten (“The Genera- 
tion that Stumbled at its Start’”’) and 
is an analysis of the leading authors 
of the Twenties and their relation to 
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the whole history of modernism. In 
this book we find for the first time 
a decisive evaluation of modernism’s 
whole idea. Another literary historian 
of the same vintage, Carl Roos, dis- 
plays his intellectual gifts in a series 
of essays and in a large volume on 
Goethe, his contribution to the 1949 
Goethe jubilee. There is always intel- 
lectual perspective in his work. He and 
Frandsen are the representatives of 
intellectual history among Danish lit- 
erary historians. 

The approach of the 200th anni- 
versary of Goethe’s birth was a chal- 
lenge to all the small nations of Europe 
to produce scholars who could write 
originally and profoundly on the Ger- 
man who was also one of the greatest 
Europeans. Denmark met this chal- 
lenge with double success. Besides 
Roos’s Goethe book, Denmark was able 
to present a consummate volume for 
advanced students of the great Ger- 
man written by K. F. Plesner. Its 
chapters are formed as individual es- 
says but they dovetail so neatly that, 
taken together, they form a _ well- 
rounded monograph. Like Roos, Ples- 
ner believes that mind and _ spirit 
cannot be explained by naturalistic 
formulas. One of the finest parts of 
his book is the analysis of inspiration 
and of Goethe as a religious being. 

Two of Plesner’s contemporaries, 
Oluf Friis, the historian, and Kai Friis 
Mgller, the essayist, cover the same 
fields, and both do their work bril- 
liantly. In 1945 Oluf Friis finished the 
first volume of a new history of Danish 
literature based on original research 
and carried out with deep intellectual 
perspective and fine aesthetic feeling. 
Under the title Skribenter og Boger 
(“Authors and Books”), Kai Friis 
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Mgller has made a large and repre- 
sentative selection of his delightfully 


caustic book reviews and critical es- 
says, producing a volume of the high- 
est literary standard, a combination 
of sharp invective and profound psy- 
chological insight. In their equivoca- 
tion and the nonchalance with which 
they treat values other than purely 
aesthetic ones, these two authors recall 
to mind certain of their French col- 
leagues. 

The younger generation of this 
group, men now in their forties, is well 
represented in literary Denmark to- 
day. Two of its leading figures are 
F. J. Billeskov-Jansen and Alf Hen- 
riques. With methodical acumen, Bil- 
leskov-Jansen has worked out the prin- 
ciples for a new system of aesthetics 
which he has used as the basis of a 
new Danish literary history, the first 
two volumes of which have already 
appeared. He has introduced new view- 
points and new methods into literary 
research. In one of his articles, indeed, 
he speaks of a new era in this branch 
of learning. Alf Henriques is less dog- 
matic in his writings, which include a 
volume on Shakespeare and Denmark, 
the subject of his doctor’s thesis, a 
history of Swedish literature from 
1900 to 1940, a monograph on Kaj 
Munk, and Litteraturforstaaelse (“Ap- 
preciation of Literature”) which ap- 
peared in 1948. His Kaj Munk study 
is one of the best books on the Danish 
dramatist who was murdered by the 
Germans during the occupation. Among 
the many literary historians and critics 
of this generation Emil Frederiksen 
deserves mention for his essays and his 
extremely well-written book on the 
youth of the poet Johannes J¢rgensen. 
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Neither can Frederik Schyberg be recent death, at the age of only forty- 
overlooked, who, both aesthetically and four, was an irreplaceable loss to 


historically, has done so much for the Danish letters. 
history of drama and the theater. His (To be continued) 


Hakon Stangerup is a lecturer in the University of Copenhagen and author 
of many books about Danish literature. 


A Tryst in Visby 
By Donatp NYLEN 


HAD a tryst with the moon last night, 
Our meeting place, St. Catherine’s ruins. 


I waited for her there at dusk, 
And when the sun his burning way 
Beyond the Baltic sea had gone, 
She softly came to me. 


Her silvery beams, stole through 
The lacy frame of Catherine’s fragile arch work; 
To sculpture it against a cloudless sky. 


She found me on the grass 

Between the stately pillars, 

And when I in adoration raised my eyes, 
Her soft caress enveloped me 

And soothed my fevered brow. 


She sought with penetrating eye 

To find and soothe each hidden nook, 

While lighting thus, the joyous hours 

With wondrous madness faded through the night. 


Only shadows of the dead 
Long since in last repose 
Were there to know my joy. 


But, when the first light streak of morning sky 
Foretold the coming of the day, 

She chastely took her beams away 

And left me with one last caress; 

Lest he should know our rendezvous. 





Thought has Nowhere a Goal 


By PAr LAGERKVIST 


Translated from the Swedish by Martin S. Allwood 


HOUGHT has nowhere a goal, 
Prayer cannot find a father. 


Pain has nowhere a home, 
Longing never a mother. 


Born without a navel string, 
Dying without a track. 
Coming from out of nothing, 
And to Nothing turning back. 


The Belated Soul 


By HsaLMar GULLBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Charles Wharton Stork 


HE rose tree buds are swelling on the spray. 
Grant me a little respite, Lord, I pray! 
I know how brief is earthly blossoming, 


But I’m so weak, so desolate today. 
All’s fair now: You are young, and it is spring! 


Old memories rise that I can hardly bear— 
Soft music, fragrances of women’s hair. 
All the half-won delights that slipped away 
Cling now so close about me everywhere. 
Grant me a little respite, Lord, I pray! 





The Colt* 


By Roper P. Tristram Corrin 


HE baby Blue-Grass thoroughbred 
Had airy April in his head 
And the young Kentucky sun, 

All he wanted to do was run. 


Along the whitewashed paddock rail, 
Most of him arched up in tail, 

He ran with rosy nostrils curled, 
He ached to run all over the world. 


But his mother cut across 

And headed off the little horse, 
At every corner cut him short 
For all he let out snort on snort. 
She would not let him overdo, 


She made him rest, the mother knew 
What was best for colts’ at play, 


They’d need some ginger the next day. 


You could almost hear her speak: 
“Save some muscle for next week. 
Colts are short, the world is wide, 


And common sense outpaces pride. 


“One race at a time. That’s how to figure. 
A small colt’s eyes are always bigger 

Than his belly. Use your head, 

That’s the law of the thoroughbred.” 

But the little colt knew he could go 

The world’s length in a minute or so, 

He stamped his foot, he walled his eyes, 
His mother meant well, but she told lies. 


* All but first serial rights reserved by the author. 





**COMMUNION WITH 


OTHER NATIONS de- 
mands of us that we 
make a positive con- 
tribution,’’ King 
Frederik said in a 


speech at the New 
ag Year’s dinner held at 
DENMARK .,.. Christian VII 
Palace in Copenhagen attended by all 
the members of the Royal family and 
invited guests. The King’s speech was 
broadcast over the Danish State Radio 
and its shortwave sender. 

King Frederik continued: ‘“Threat- 
ening clouds hang over this world. 
Everywhere people watch for signs of 
But we 
not give up the hope of reaching that 
the 
which is the basis for peace. For us 


relaxation of tension. must 


understanding among nations 
here in Denmark the old year has 
brought us into closer communion with 
all the nations that work openly for 
freedom and peace. This communion 
may in certain respects demand a re- 
valuation of old concepts such as we 
previously had come to regard as 
stable. If we now through this fellow- 
ship can be a party to creating greater 
security for ourselves and for all who 
honor the same ideals, then we must 
and shall also assume the sacrifices and 
self-denials which security of peace 
asks of us. It is my firm faith that we 
here in Denmark are conscious of our 
right and our duty as a free nation, 
and that everyone will give all to de- 
fend and maintain our freedom.” 


“Foreign pouicy and defense policy 


are the people’s problem,” said Prime 
Minister Erik Eriksen at a meeting of 
the Liberal Party in Esbjerg. “We 
soon were agreed after the war,” the 
Premier said, “that neutrality in the 
old meaning did no longer exist. We 
tried to form a joint Scandinavian de- 
fense alliance—an attempt that un- 
fortunately failed—and, in conse- 
quence of developments, Denmark had 
to give up her neutrality in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the present world 
order leaves no place for isolation— 
on the contrary. 

“Our adherence to the followship, 
of which the Atlantic Pact is an ex- 
pression, is due solely to the desire to 
secure freedom and independence. That 
means sacrifice, and thus foreign and 
defense policy are problems which con- 
cern all of us. 

“In a manner we have given up part 
of our sovereignty for the benefit of 
something we have in common, but this 
is the very condition for preserving 
and further developing the national 
characteristics of our people.” 


GENERAL Dwicutr D. E1iseNHOWER 
arrived in Copenhagen on January 11 
from the Netherlands for a series of 
conferences with government and mili- 
tary officials, including Prime Minister 
Erik Eriksen, Foreign Minister Ole 
Bjgrn Kraft, and Defense Minister 
Harald Petersen. In an informal speech 
to the press and in the presence of 
Danish Cabinet members and defense 
chiefs, General Eisenhower said he had 
not come to Copenhagen to “indulge 


in brilliant promises.” Instead he 
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warned that the road ahead was long 
and difficult, “but none is better 
equipped to meet these difficulties than 
the free people.” 

At an earlier press conference under 
the auspices of the Foreign Office, the 
General said, that “I have met nothing 
here but what has uplifted my heart 
as regards the Danish spirit of inde- 
pendence, fortitude, and courage with 
which I was familiar before coming 
here through having read something 
of Denmark’s history.” Referring to 
the Atlantic army, General Eisen- 
hower said he wished to assure the 
Danish nation that, though small in 
size, it “could seize and keep the lead 
just as well as the mightiest nation 
that ever existed.” It is the spirit that 
counts, he added. 

In another special reference to Den- 
mark, the commander said: “The small- 
er countries evidently cannot match 
the contributions of the richer and 
mightier nations, but size has nothing 
to do with it. There is a basic element 
of spirit and a great influence of 
morale, an absolute readiness on the 
part of every individual to sacrifice 
everything for the common good... . 
Nothing can defeat such fine deter- 
mination; this spirit will insure suc- 
cess.” 


Denmark, Norway, AND SWEDEN on 
December 21 (effective January 1, 
1951) signed a joint agreement where- 
by persons born and residing in Nor- 
way or Sweden may obtain Danish 
citizenship. Persons who are citizens 
of Norway or Sweden may in certain 
circumstances upon written applica- 
tion obtain Danish citizenship, as may 
also persons who have lost their Dan- 
ish citizenship and become citizens of 
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Norway and Sweden, upon taking up 
residence in Denmark again. And vice 
versa. 


A JOINT COMMUNIQUE on the Dan- 
ish-British economic negotiations in 
London February 28 through March 
2 has now been issued. Danish dele- 
gates were Ole Bjgrn Kraft, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Thorkil Kris- 
tensen, Minister of Finance. The com- 
munique says that the British min- 
the difficulties 
which have arisen in Danish economy 
but pointed out, that the past year 
had also been to the disadvantage of 
British economy. They expressed their 


isters acknowledged 


willingness to meet Denmark’s wishes 
as to supply of important commodities, 
also referring to the growing demand 
of defense production. Even if the 
prospects of supply were not very sat- 
isfactory at the moment they might 
improve during the year. 

The British ministers would like to 
set increasing supplies of Danish food 
to England and agreed to consider in 
full the Danish viewpoint as to the 
food contracts. It was agreed that ex- 
perts from both sides should meet as 
soon as possible in London in order to 
reconsider all the factors which affect 
export of food from Denmark to Eng- 
land, including prices an‘ s applies. 

THE TWO-PARTY CABINET of Den- 
mark on March 14 introduced to the 
Danish Parliament programs to com- 
bat inflation and remedy an uneven 
balance of payments by means of re- 
stricting consumers’ buying power. 
The measures proposed so far includ- 
ed: A reduction in the price of grain 
paid to farmers, and corresponding 
lower prices of pork, butter, milk, and 















possibly meat sold on the home mar- 
ket. Those prices will be kept on the 
level of January 1951. A main object 
of the proposals is to prevent a rise in 
the cost of living index, which in turn 
would lead to higher wages and again 
higher prices—since wages in Den- 
mark are regulated according to the 
cost of living index. 

Finance Minister Thorkil Kristen- 
sen said that the Price Control Law 
will be administered in such a way as 
to prevent a rise in business profits. 
Negotiations with shipping companies 
are planned—with the purpose of fix- 
ing rates for shipping essential sup- 
plies to Denmark. 

Altogether the proposals mean 
more austerity to the Danish people. 
The Government plans are calculated 
to reduce buying power by about 175 
million kroner. 


THe Danisu Fo.ketine on Febru- 
ary 6 ratified the consent given by the 
Government on behalf of Denmark to 
the decisions reached at the meetings 
of the North Atlantic Council in Brus- 
sels December 18 and 19, 1950 on the 
establishment under the organization 
of the North Atlantic Treaty of a 
joint defense force in Europe in which 
West German forces may participate. 
It also ratified the appointment of a 
Supreme Commander of the defense 
force, and agreed that the Danish 
forces stationed in Germany be as- 
signed to that command. On February 
9 the Landsting passed the same reso- 
lution. 


THE HOSPITAL sHIP “Jutlandia,” 
Denmark’s contribution to the United 
Nations effort in Korea, sailed into 
Pusan Harbor on March 10, with the 
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M/S “Jutlandia” Leaving 
Copenhagen for Korea. 


United Nations flag flying forward 
and the red and white Danish ensign 
aft. While Korean and American bands 
played, the “Jutlandia” was boarded 
by a welcoming party headed by Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee of the Republic * 
of Korea. President Rhee said that the 
Korean people were overwhelmed by 
Denmark’s contribution to aid wound- 
ed fighting men. Commodore Kai Ham- 
merich, Commander of the ship, said 
that members of his staff were glad to 
be in Korea, where they wanted to 
work and that they would do their 
best to serve in the United Nations 
effort. 

“A haven for wounded after few 
days in Korean waters” is how the 
Danish hospital ship “Jutlandia” is 
described in a special dispatch by 
George Barrett to The New York 
Times, March 17. Mr. Barrett writes: 
“As far as United Nations wounded 
are concerned, the Danish motor ship 
already has set a high point in inter- 
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national amity and humane service.” 
He says further that United States, 
French, Greek, Australian, and Brit- 
ish wounded, who have been hauled 
aboard the 8,500-ton mercy ship for 
what they gratefully call their “patch- 
ing up process,” swear by the Danes. 
A soldier from Texas, wounded while 
fighting with the Twenty-fourth Divi- 
sion, put it flatly, “If I’ve got to walk 
all the way by foot when I get out of 
Korea, I’m going to Denmark.” 

“The glittering white-and-red striped 
hospital ship arrived here five days ago 
with sixteen doctors, forty nurses and 
twenty-five medical aid men. The list 
of doctors includes Professor Eduard 
Busch, one of the world’s most famed 
brain surgeons. The medical expedi- 
tion members, all volunteers, are under 
Commodore Kai Hammerich, former 
president of the Danish Red Cross. 

“To the wounded patient, the Jut- 
landia is extraordinary. Seconds and 
even thirds of standard helpings are 
given at meals. with 
United States soldiers taught the Dan- 
ish chefs how to prepare cheeseburg- 
ers. The chefs did not give much 
thought to ice cream originally, but 
there is now a large freezer aboard to 
provide Danish pastry a la mode. 

“Lieut. Comdr. Julian P. Breillatt 
of Vallejo, California, United Nations 
liaison officer aboard, described the 
Jutlandia as one of the most modern 
and best equipped medical units in the 
world.” 


Conferences 


At New Year’s two daily newspa- 
pers made their appearance in Green- 
land. One is in Danish, Godthaab Avis, 
and the other, Nup Avisia, in the native 
language. 
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A SCHOOL TEACHER in the little town 
of Bjerringbro, whose hobby is arche- 
ology, has unearthed nearly 2000 
relics of the Stone Age men who lived 
in his country seven to eight thousand 
years ago. He lacked only one thing: 
a space in which he could display his 
finds. The local parson thought that 
the town church had space to spare 
and now, as the result of his happy 
idea, the church tower is to be made 
into a Stone Age museum! 


Proressor Haraup Bour, who was 
internationally known as a mathema- 
tician, died in Copenhagen on Janu- 
ary 21 at the age of 63. Professor 
Bohr, a brother of the famous atomic 
physicist Niels Bohr, in his youth was 
a member of the Danish international 
soccer team. Last fall he visited the 
United States to deliver a lecture at 
an international conference of mathe- 
maticians at Harvard University. 


A NEW FAST EXPREss train Copen- 
hagen-Esbjerg of the Danish Diesel 
“Lyntog” type has been christened 
“The Englishman” and will be an im- 
provement over the present fast Dan- 
ish express trains that connect with 
the Danish steamers on the Esbjerg- 
Harwich route. The train will cost 3 
million kroner. 
THE NOW TRADITIONAL Hamlet- 
plays at Kronborg Castle at Elsinore, 
Denmark, will this year be performed 
June 21 to 30. The Hamlet role will be 
played by the Swedish actor Ingemar 
Pallin who will also be the director of 
the play. He is twenty-seven and will 
be the youngest Hamlet ever seen at 
Kronborg. His interpretation of Ham- 
let has caused much interest. 
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THE SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY of the Pres- 
: ident of Iceland, Mr. 
i Sveinn Bjoérnsson, 
a was celebrated Febru- 
ary 27. Almost spon- 





taneously the day be- 

» came a national holi- 
ICELAND day, while press and 
radio paid unanimous tributes to the 
First Citizen of the Republic. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Bjérnsson was unable to 
appear publicly, as he was recovering 
from an illness and had just then left 
the hospital. However, the cabinet and 
other leading officials called at Bessa- 
staSir—the “White House” of Ice- 
land—to bring the President the salu- 
tations and best wishes of the nation 
and present him with a birthday gift 
of 250,000 krénur. 

President Bjérnsson first entered 
public life as a young lawyer. He 
quickly rose to positions of responsi- 
bility in the Althing and the Reykja- 
vik City Council, and was the leading 
force behind such national enterprises 
as the founding of the Iceland Steam- 
ship Company. After World War I 
Mr. Bjérnsson became Iceland’s Min- 
ister to Denmark. This was the first 
diplomatic post established by inde- 
pendent Iceland, and it seemed impera- 
tive to select the best man available. 

After twenty years of service in 
Copenhagen, Mr. Bjérnsson was re- 
called early in World War II, when 
the ties between Iceland and Denmark 
had been cut, and Iceland was left 
completely on its own, with the diffi- 
cult war years ahead. His first task 
was the organization of the Foreign 
Service, of which he is now recognized 
to be the Founding Father. When a 
Regent had to be selected, Mr. Bjérns- 
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son was again called upon, and when 
Regent became President—the first 
President of the reestablished Repub- 
lic—Mr. Sveinn Bjérnsson was the 
unanimous choice. He has since been 
reelected for that post without op- 
position. 

Mr. Bjérnsson has been a pioneer of 
a nation gaining its independence. 
Since his early days when he helped 
establish vital enterprises and through 
his years in Copenhagen he was “the 
first.”” Now he has created the highest 
office of the Republic, created it in so 
far as he has shaped its protocol and 
its traditions and won for it essential 
respect. 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE has again 
been disturbed in Iceland. In order to 
secure the operation of the vital fish- 
ing fleet, the Government has taken 
measures which will again raise prices 
considerably. As wages have to some 
extent been frozen, this will most cer- 
tainly lead to serious labor trouble 
and strikes. The total value of export 
during 1950 came to 421,145,000 
kronur, while imports were 543,251,- 
000 krénur, higher by 122 millions. 
This large gap was largely met by 
Marshall aid, which had been granted 
to the Icelanders to the amount of 
$18,500,000 through January 1951. 
Work is now in progress on two large 
power plants, and a fertilizer plant is 
being prepared, all as a part of the 
Marshall aid programs for Iceland. 


THE WINTER was a hard one for 
Iceland. Snow and cold were more 
severe than usual. Communications 
were difficult, all but impossible on 
land, irregular in the air, and un- 
pleasant at sea. More than one ship 
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lost seamen overboard as they strug- 
gled with the task of hauling the fish 
aboard in rough seas. One airliner was 
lost in a blizzard as it dove into the 
sea with twenty people aboard. 


THe Worwp SirvatTion was once 
more brought home to the Icelanders, 
as General Dwight D. Eisenhower paid 
a visit to Reykjavik. His private plane 
landed at Reykjavik airpert and later 
proceeded to Keflavik, while the Gen- 
eral spent the day conferring with the 
Government. Nothing was said of the 
nature of the talks. 


IcELANDIC ROADS, mostly gravel, 
have now been extended to 5500 kilo- 
meters. Fifteen new bridges were 
opened last year, and 27 million kré- 
nur was spent on roads by the state. 


Tue Atruine last winter debated a 
proposal by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Bjérn Olafsson, the 
foundation of an Icelandic Academy 
of the Arts. This to be 
“Akademia Islands,’ 


for 
was called 
> the members to 
be the most eminent writers, scholars. 
and artists of the country. The task 


of the Academy was to be the preser- 


vation of Icelandic culture and lan- 


ForREIGN POLITICAL 
developments contin- 
ued to speed a redi- 
rection in Norwegian 
politics and economy 
during the first three 
of 1951. 


wy Stress must now be 
NORWAY shifted 


from recon- 


months 


struction and invest- 
ment to military and economic pre- 
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guage and the enrichment thereof. 
This proposal was generally well re- 
ceived, although the discussion was 
not finished by the Althing this ses- 
sion. However, some sceptics pointed 
out that this institution to protect the 
Icelandic language was being given a 
foreign name, as the word “Akademia” 
was entirely new in Icelandic. Some 
wanted to call it “Malping Islendinga” 
while one skeptic suggested it be 
named after the Rector of the Uni- 


versity and called “Alexandria”! 


Anna Boro Reumert, the eminent 
actress, is now appearing as Joan of 
Are at the National Theatre in Rey- 
kjavik. This is the first time in twenty 
years that this Icelandic-born actress 
has performed in Icelandic, as she has 
made her career in Denmark. 


FourTeEEN scientists of five nation- 
alities came to Iceland last year for 
various scientific purposes. The great- 
est number came from England. 


Aw exurpit of Swedish books held 
in the National Museum in Reykjavik 
in March was very well received. It 
was to be followed by a similar exhibit 
of American books. 


paredness in line with the joint effort 
of the other Western democracies. In 
a New Year radio address, Norwegian 
Minister Gerhardsen 
made no secret of the fact that 1951 


Prime Einar 
will be a particularly critical year for 
Norway. He expressed what is prob- 
ably the view of most Norwegians, that 
as long as there is hope Norway will 
But 


should the peace be broken, that coun- 


strive unabatingly for peace. 
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try would stand unhesitatingly to- 


gether with the democratic world in 
an all-out defense of freedom and hu- 
man rights. “In our efforts to achieve 
peace,” the Prime stated, 
trust first the 
United Nations. Despite many disap- 


Minister 
“we and foremost in 
pointments, the world organization is 
our only hope. It is true that repre- 
sentatives of the ‘Peoples’ Democracies’ 
much too often use the UN as a forum 
for their propaganda, but in meeting 
this propaganda, it seems to me that 
the 


larger extent stress constructive coun- 


true democracies should to a 
ter-proposals, rather than limit them- 


selves to mere rejection.” 


The Prime Minister further urged 
the East and West to join in an offen- 
By 


armaments, he said, money could be 


sive against poverty. reducing 
saved to finance large scale projects 
for technical and economic develop- 


ments of backward countries. 


On Janvary 7, in a report to the 
Norwegian Parliament, Foreign Minis- 
ter Halvard Lange made it clear that 
Norway would join in condemning the 
Peking Government’s action in Korea 
as a violation of the peace, should it 
reject the UN cease-fire conditions. 
“However,” he continued, “we do not 
believe that the imposition of far- 
reaching sanctions is feasible or real- 
istic. But if the aggression is not 
stopped we will do what we can to pre- 
vent China from receiving supplies 
which will be of direct assistance in 
continuing its war against the UN 
forces.” 


JENS CHRISTIAN HAUGE 


Norway's Minister of Defense 


SPEAKING BEFORE THE UN General 
Assembly Political Committee in early 
February, Norwegian Ambassador to- 
the UN, Arne Sunde, termed the Amer- 
ican proposal condemning the Peking 
Government as an aggressor to be 
“fully in accord with the facts known 
by the entire world.” 

In his statement of Norway’s sup- 
port for the US resolution, the Am- 
bassador stressed the importance which 
his delegation attached to the clause 
reiterating the UN’s determination to 
achieve its ends in Korea through 
peaceful means. “Norway is in com- 
plete agreement with the view that we 
must never surrender the hope of 
reaching a decent settlement through 
continued negotiations, no matter how 


difficult this task might be.” 
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Determination of Norway’s “man 
in the street” to prevent the outbreak 
of a third world conflict was reflected in 
a peace appeal signed by leading Nor- 
wegians representing all five political 
parties, and appearing in nearly all of 
the nation’s newspapers on January 
9. The resolution stated in part that 
“in order to safeguard peace we must 
not only keep our defences in good 
order, but we must also-put our re- 
sources at the disposal of the United 
Nations and cooperate with all who 
show good will, without regard to na- 
tionality or race, and even though po- 
litical differences of opinion divide us 
with regard to other questions. In soli- 
darity with other nations we must 
defend ourselves against military at- 
tack until the international military 
power of the United Nations has be- 
come strong enough to prevent new 


wars.” 


GENERAL Dwicut D. E1sennower, 
Chief of the Supreme Headquarters 
of the Allied Powers in Europe, paid 
a short visit to Oslo on January 12 
on his tour of Atlantic Pact capitals. 


The General was received by King 


Haakon and conferred for two hours 
with Prime Minister Einar Gerhard- 
sen, Foreign Minister Halvard Lange, 
other Cabinet members and leading 
M. P.’s and Norwegian military chiefs 
regarding Norwegian and 
plans for their expansion. Following 
the visit, newspapers representing all 
parties, with the exception of the Com- 
munists, voiced firm support for Nor- 
way’s new role as a member of the 


defences 


joint Western security organ. 


In earty January Norway and 
Sweden settled what had developed into 
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a hot dispute in border fishing centers. 
At that time an agreement was signed 
the 
shrimp fishermen to operate in Nor- 


stipulating rights of Swedish 
wegian territorial waters. Swedish fish- 
ermen will be permitted to operate in 
designated Norwegian waters off the 
outer Oslofjord, while similar rights 
will be extended vessels operating off 
Sweden’s Bohusliin Province. Fisher- 
men must comply with regulations ap- 
plicable in the waters concerned, and 
each nation will have full police author- 
ity over all boats operating in its 
territorial areas. 

EconoMIC DEVELOPMENTs during 
1950 were outlined in a series of com- 
pilations and statistics appearing dur- 
ing the first quarter. The Norwegian 
Association of Manufacturers reported 
that 1950 industrial output was 7% 
above the previous year, and 40% 
higher than in 1938. September 1950 
figures showed 8600 more Norwegians 
fully employed than in the same month 
of 1949—an increase of 2.8 percent. 
Industries producing for the home 
market achieved a production index 
of 147.5 (1938 equals 100) though ex- 
port industries showed the greatest 
increase during the year, advancing 
15% above 1949 to a 1950 
average of 124.5. 


reach 


Prospects of continuing this produc- 
tion rise were voiced by Industries Min- 
ister Lars Evensen in early February, 
address before the Oslo 
Engineering Society he declared that 
despite investment reductions Norway 
would aim at an 


when in an 


annual industrial 
production increase of 5% between 
1950 and 1955. This, at the end of the 
five-year period, should bring Norwe- 
gian industrial output from 75%_to 
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80% above pre-war levels. Minister 
Evensen stressed that realization of 
the plan would depend on Norway’s 
ability to raise the output per worker 
by 20%. Prospects of meeting this 
goal through new plant construction 
were seen limited, indeed, as new in- 
vestments may be cut from 20% to 
25% below 1950 figures. Industry is 
now the most important branch of 
Norway’s economy, he stated, con- 
tributing more than 40% of the total 
national product compared with 34% 
before the war. Electricity production 
has doubled in the last five years, from 
9845 kw. hours in 1945 to 17,500 in 
1950—70% above the pre-war level. 
Norway now leads the world in per- 
capita output of electricity. 

Main objectives of Norwegian post- 
war industrial development have cen- 
tered on greater use of domestic re- 
sources, raw materials, and power; 
higher quality of production; develop- 
ment of regional industries, and in- 
tensification of scientific research. 


THe 1951-52 Norwecian Strate 
budget, presented to Parliament in 
early January balanced at 2,867 mil- 
lion kroner 





the highest figure of any 
State budget to date. Taking into ac- 
count extraordinary defense appropri- 
ations voted last fall, the current 
budget is 140 million kroner above that 
for last year. 

Defense posts, including both the 
regular appropriation (305 mill. kro- 
ner) and the emergency preparedness 
program (100 mill. kroner) will repre- 
sent roughly half of the 940 million 
kr. appropriations to be needed for 
defense between July 1, 1950 and June 
30, 1952. 


Price support is proposed cut from 
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600 to 450 million during the coming 
fiscal period, and Social Affairs costs 
are put at 346 million kroner. 

Though the balance figure is the 
largest on record, State expenditures 
have been substantially reduced from 
last year, and a decided surplus might 
have been shown but for the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to raise the national 
debt retirement post from 120 million 
kroner (1950-51) to 300 million kro- 
ner for the current year. 


FoREIGN TRADE statistics for 1950 
show marked increases for both ex- 
ports and imports. Exports for 1950 
totaled 2668 million kroner compared 
with 2090 million kroner in 1949. Im- 
ports totaled 3987 and 3385 million 
kroner for the same periods. The value 
of exports rose by 578 million kroner 
(28%) from 1949 to 1950, while im- 
ports increased by 602 million, or 
18%. Excess of imports over exports 
amounted to 1295 million kroner in 
1950 (33% of total imports) com- 
pared with 38% in 1949, 34% in 
1948, and 44% in 1947. These figures 
do not include the sale and purchase 
of ships. 

The total deficit of Norway’s bal- 
ance of foreign payments for 1950 is 
estimated at 1128 million kroner or 
332 million less than in 1949, and 260 
million below the anticipated deficit. 
The figure includes 88 million kroner 
for payment on foreign loans. Most of 
the deficit was covered by direct Mar- 
shall Aid and by drawing on Norway’s 
share of US contributions to the 
European Payments Union. Norway 
has not as yet drawn on the regular 
credits to which it is entitled under the 


EPU program. 


Norwegian exports to the United 
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States during 1950 totaled 273 million 
kroner, of which 154 million repre- 
sented exports during the third and 
fourth quarters. This represents a de- 
cided advance over 1949 when exports 
to the United States brought in a 
mere 150 million kroner for the whole 
year, against 158 million in 1948. 
Largest advances were made by ferro- 
alloys and metals, canned fish products, 
frozen fish, pelts, staple fibres, and 
chemicals. 


NoRWEGIAN ASSOCIATION 


THe for 
Aid to Europe in a year-end report, 
revealed that it had shipped a total of 
6,500 tons of food and supplies valued 
at 15,000,000 kroner to needy Euro- 
pean countries in 1950. Some 3.5 mil- 
lion Austrian shillings were contributed 
to speed that country’s recovery, 1.2 
million kroner were donated to housing 
and training of young European refu- 
gees, a million kroner in farm imple- 
ments, tools, and kitchen equipment 
went to repatriated Greek refugees, 
and 100,000 kroner to the aid of Arab 
refugees in Trans-Jordan. In addition, 
Jugoslavia received 500,000 kroner in 
food, and 100,000 kroner was sent to 
a French home for Spanish refugee 
children. The Norwegian Association 
has contributed 1.5 million kroner to- 
ward the European tuberculosis vacci- 
nation program, and has spent some 
2 million kroner on its own camp for 
refugee children at Grefsrud, Norway. 
The Association has co-sponsored a 
drive to place one refugee family in 
each Norwegian municipality. Thus 
far, 300 municipalities have responded. 

In response to a request by the In- 
ternational Red Cross, Norway sent a 
welfare team consisting of a doctor, 


a sanitary engineer, and a welfare 
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officer to serve in Korea for a period 
of six to twelve months. The team left 
Norway in late January. Shortly there- 
after Norway announced that a fully 
equipped field-hospital would also be 
sent to Korea and that Norway’s con- 
tribution to the UN rehabilitation 
program for Korea would be increased 
from $800,000 to $900,000. The 100- 
bed field hospital will be staffed by 80 
Norwegians, including 12 doctors, 20 
nurses, and kitchen and_ transport 
staff. Despite the extremely difficult 
textile situation good support has been 
received in Norway for the nation- 
wide drive to collect used clothing and 
foot-wear for needy Koreans. 

In early March the Norwegian Min- 
istry of Social Affairs reported that 
2,000 refugees have found new homes 
in Norway since 1945. In addition 
13,000 children have been brought to 
Norway for periods of convalescence 
and 40 permanent homes for refugees 
have been established in various parts 
of Europe, thanks to Norwegian aid. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL URANIUM REAC- 
TOR now under construction at Kjeller 
near Oslo, is expected to be producing 
radio-active isotopes by late this 
spring. The first of its kind to be built 
in Scandinavia, the Kjeller pile will be 
the sixth in the world—only the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Russia, 
and France having previously built 
uranium reactors. The new pile will 
supply unlimited quantities of radio- 
active isotopes—until now imported 
from the United States 


of great value to Norwegian medical, 


which will be 


biological, chemical, and agricultural 
research. Constructed and supervised 
by the Norwegian Institute for Atomic 
Research, the Kjeller reactor will cost 
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some 15,000,000 kroner and will em- 
ploy 50 scientists and workers. 


NORWEGIAN WINTER SPORTS competi- 
tions reached their peak on Sunday, 
February 25, when 90,000 persons 
headed by King Haakon and Crown 
Prince Olav gathered at Holmenkollen 
to witness the annual ski-jumping 
event. Simon Slattvik of Norway won 
the King’s Cup for the third successive 
year, having made the highest combined 
score for the 18 km. cross-country and 
jumping events. Arne Hoel, of Nor- 
way, was winner of the special jump- 
ing competition, while the 50 km. cross- 
country was won by Nils Karlsson of 
Sweden. Stein Eriksen, of Norway, 
placed number one in the combined 
Alpine events. 

Thirty-two Norwegian skiers, in- 
cluding two thirteen-year old boys, left 
for the British Isles in late March to 


take part in skiing competitions 
Hamstead Heath, near London and 
Edinburgh. The skiers brought with 
them 120 tons of Norwegian snow, to 


be spread on the specially constructed 
jumping hills set up for the occasion. 


AN INTENSIVE PROGRAM to speed up 
and expand Norway’s defense prepara- 
tions was placed before the Norwe- 
gian Parliament by Defense Minister 
Jens C. Hauge in late February. Un- 
der the program, defense goals earlier 
set for 1954 will 
achieved by the end of 1952, and will 


late have to be 
involve a total defense appropriation 
of 700 million kroner during the 1951- 
52 budget period. This figure is some 
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400 million kroner 
earlier anticipated, and would be—ac- 
cording to the Defense Minister 
yond the capacity of Norway alone, 
without continued aid from the United 
States and cooperation with the other 
Atlantic Pact nations. 


above the amount 


be- 


All branches of the service will be 
expanded and strengthened, with 270,- 
000 fully trained and equipped troops 
to be ready for mobilization by the end 
of 1952. The army will then have a 
strength corresponding to four field 
divisions and the air force will consist 
of 11 squadrons. All fighter squadrons 
will be composed of jets only, and air 
defense batteries will be double those 
of 1950. Conscript age may be lowered 
from 20 to 19, and most cadres will 
be eligible for 12 months compulsory 
military service with refresher courses 
of from 60 to 90 days duration. 

To reach this goal, about 45,000 
conscripts will have to be trained dur- 
ing the next two years, in addition to 
those receiving their training in the 
home guard. 
Dr. Ervinpn’ Berceravy, leading 
churchman and religious leader, retired 
as Bishop of Oslo in early January. 
Norway’s eight diocesan councils voted 
to recommend Bishop Johannes Smemo 
of Agder Bishopric as their first 
choice for the vacated post. Bishop 
Berggrav’s long and active career was 
highlighted by his stand during the 
German occupation of Norway when 
he led the struggle of the Norwegian 
church against Nazi attempts at domi- 
nation. 
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THe 1951 Rikspac 
opened in the Royal 
Palace with tradi- 
tional pomp and cere- 
mony on January 11. 
For the first time 
King Gustaf VI Adolf 
as monarch read his 
speech from the 
throne. Prior to the 
opening, the King and other members 
of his family as well as the members 
of the two Chambers of the Riksdag, 
attended the usual divine service in the 
Palace Chapel. When King Gustaf VI 
Adolf entered the Hall of the Realm 
he was greeted by the singing in unison 
of the so-called King’s Song, after 
which he delivered his speech. 

He spoke first of the death of his 
father, King Gustaf V, and of his reign. 
After having paid tribute to his fa- 
ther’s “loyalty to duty and honesty 
of purpose” which, he said, “will help 
me to bear my great responsibility,” 
the King announced that “Sweden’s re- 
lations with foreign powers are good.” 
He added, however, that “the inter- 
national situation took a serious turn 
for the worse in 1950. Under these con- 
ditions, Sweden tries to pursue her 
traditional foreign policy, aiming at 
the preservation of peace. Within the 
framework of the United Nations our 
country intends to collaborate in all 
measures which we consider apt to ease 
international tensions and promote 
permanent peace. However, the conflict 
of interests among the nations may 
rapidly lead to developments confront- 
ing us with serious dangers and diffi- 
culties. The people of Sweden stand 
united in their firm determination to 
protect the country’s freedom and in- 
dependence.” 


The King then discussed the eco- 
nomic developments. “Owing to the 
serious economic situation,” he said, 
“it is not possible to present any re- 
form proposals which would involve 
heavy expenditure.” He forecast, how- 
ever, a bill providing for a three-week 
annual vacation. “Even if,” he said in 
conclusion, “the future appears uncer- 
tain in more than one respect, we want 
to look ahead with hopeful confidence. 
But we also want to hold ourselves 
ready to face such dangers and diffi- 
culties as the future may have in store 
for us.” 


Tue Fact that the Peiping Govern- 
ment is not a member of the United 
Nations and therefore is not obliged 
to observe the rules of the organiza- 
tion cannot possibly excuse its having 
resorted to armed force, Foreign Min- 
ister Osten Undén said in a prepared 
statement which he made in the open- 
ing political debate in the Riksdag on 
January 19. The Chinese intervention 
in Korea, he continued, has deeply 
shocked public opinion in a great num- 
ber of countries which have supported 
the United Nations action as a collec- 
tive defense of South Korea against 
the attack by North Korea. This is 
particularly true of the United States, 
which has made such large sacrifices 
in men and materiel in the service of 
the United Nations. 

The Swedish Government can very 
well understand that a demand for some 
kind of moral satisfaction has been 
raised in this connection, Mr. Undén 


asserted, but it doubts very much that 


sanctions against China would serve a 
useful purpose. If the sanctions proved 
ineffective as pressure, then they would 
hardly contribute toward strengthen- 
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ing the authority of the U. N., nor 
would they offer the desired satisfac- 
tion. A drawn-out conflict with China 
would also, in view of the world ten- 
sion, mean a heavy burden for the 
U. N. and many of its member nations. 


“Ir 1s NECESSARY that the responsi- 
bility for the wave of rearmament that 
is sweeping the world, and for the price 
rise that has followed in its wake, be 
placed where it belongs, namely, on the 
Communist policy of 
Minister Tage 
with emphasis at 


aggression,” 
Prime Erlander said 
a labor meeting in 
the Stockholm Concert House on Jan- 
uary 26. In his address, Mr. Erlander 
reviewed the situation in 
Sweden, expressed his government’s 
views on the Korean problem, and then 
presented and commented on a ten- 
point plan for world peace, issued 
jointly by the Social Democratic 
parties in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Iceland and by the trade union 
federations in the first three countries. 

In brief, the ten points of the mani- 
festo are: 1) that every act of ag- 
gression is a crime, which all govern- 
ments must be bound to repudiate, 
2) that the United Nations must be 
made into a real instrument of peace, 
whose decisions all governments re- 
spect, 3) that the Korean conflict 
must be solved by negotiations and the 
people of Korea be guaranteed the 
right to decide about their own politi- 
cal affairs by means of free elections 
under the supervision of the United Na- 
tions, 4) that the Peiping Govern- 
ment, as soon as it ceased its acts of 
aggression, be given a seat in the 
United Nations, 5) that, in regard to 
nations without self-government, a pol- 


economic 


icy must be pursued aiming at giving 
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those nations independence, 6) that the 
desire of the German people for a 
united Germany must be met by free 
elections in the whole country, 7) that 
Austria be given full autonomy, 8) 
that the governments, as a step to- 
ward a general disarmament, agree 
that no country should keep more than 
one per cent of its population under 
arms and not to extend the military 
training period over two years, 9) 
that international control be imposed 
on atomic energy and that, after that, 
all atomic bombs be destroyed, and 
10) that free elections as well as free- 
dom of speech, of assembly, of the press 
and of scientific research, be guaran- 
teed. 


SWEDEN’s ABSTENTION on the China 
question in the United Nations was the 
main topic of a special debate in the 
Riksdag on February 7. The Govern- 
ment’s attitude was defined in a decla- 
‘ration, which was read in the Upper 
House by Prime Minister Tage Er- 
lander and in the Lower House by 
Foreign Minister Osten Unden. The 
Government, the declaration said, 
strongly doubts that sanctions against 
China would be practicable and effec- 
tive and fears that such measures, un- 
der the most unfavorable conditions, 
may develop into something quite dif- 
ferent from what was intended. It was 
for this reason that Sweden in the 
U. N. abstained from voting on the 
American resolution. 


SWEDEN’S PERMANENT DELEGATE to 
the United Nations, Sven Grafstrém, 
accepted an invitation from Ambassa- 
dor Nasrollah Entezam, president of 
the General Assembly, to serve on the 
three-man group that is being reconsti- 
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tuted to seek an end to the Korean 
war. 


THe SwepisH ArMy’s PROPOSAL to 
offer the United Nations an armored 
combat team of about 1,000 officers and 
men, comes under the United Action 
for Peace resolution—the Acheson 
plan, adopted by the General Assembly, 
November 3, 1950—Sven Grafstrém, 
chief Swedish U. N. delegate, explained 
on February 12. He said that although 
Sweden abstained on the section of the 
resolution which asked nations to ear- 
mark army units for U. N. use, his 
government had gone ahead and ex- 
plored the possibilities. On February 
10 the Swedish Army approved a fully 
equipped infantry-armor-artillery bat- 
talion for U. N. use, with the proposal 
subject to approval by the King and 
Parliament. 

The Chief of the Swedish Defense 
Staff, Major General Nils Swedlund, 
on January 26 was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Swedish armed 
forces for a period of six years from 
April 1, 1951. He succeeds General 
Helge Jung, who retires because of 
age. Swedlund, who at the same time 
was promoted to Lieutenant-General, 
was born in 1898 
youngest general. 


and is Sweden’s 


“In SweEDEN, TOO, we feel that a 
Nordic leader of great stature has left 


us,” Prime Minister Tage Erlander 


said in the Swedish radio memorial pro- 


Carl Gustaf Man- 
nerheim, Marshal of Finland, who died 
in a hospital in Switzerland, at the age 
of eighty-four. “Especially in the last 


gram for Baron 


decade, Mannerheim became a symbol 
of the will of the Finnish people to 
rally around all that which must al- 
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ways be essential in a country’s his- 
tory. For us Swedes, he became the 
personification of what we have come 
to admire in the Finnish poeple: duty 
toward the fatherland, endurance in 
work, courage in danger, calmness and 
balance in days of triumph, and gran- 
deur in adversity. Sweden grieves with 
the death of Marshal 


Finland over 


Mannerheim.” 


A Sweopisu Institute for Theologi- 
‘al Research opened in Jerusalem on 
February 1 under the directorship of 
Dr. H. Ljungman, of Lund. Lectures 
will be held on Jewish and Christian 
Old 
problems, Rabbinical literature, and 
systematic theology. The Institute, 


doctrine, and New ‘Testament 


which will work closely with the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem, is gov- 
erned by a Swedish board, with Bishop 
Torsten Ysander, of Linképing, as 
chairman. 


CANCER RESEARCH in Sweden will be 
aided by a grant of nearly 400,000 
kronor ($80,000) from the Knut and 
Alice Wallenberg Foundation to the 
laboratory attached to the department 
for cytology of the Nobel Institute for 
Medicine in Stockholm. Total grants 
for scientific and other purposes by 
this foundation, set up by the well- 
known Swedish banking family, last 
year amounted to 2,125,000 kronor 
($425,000). 


Prince Cart or SWEDEN, a brother 
of the late King Gustaf V, on February 
27 observed his ninetieth birthday. 
For almost forty years, from 1906 to 
1945, he was President of the Swedish: 
Red Cross. In this 
Justice Emil Sandstrém, the incum 
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bent president, in an article in Svenska 
Dagbladet, Prince Carl played the 
part of a pioneer to such a high degree 
that without exaggeration he may be 
termed the founder of the modern 
Swedish Red Cross. When he retired 
in 1945, he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Count Folke Bernadotte. 


Tue KEEL of the 20,000 gross ton 
Swedish American transatlantic pas- 
senger ship, ordered from the Royal 
Company de Schelde, Flushing, Hol- 
land, was laid on January 20. Swedish 
American Line and yard officials, as 
well as Dutch government members, 
participated in the brief ceremony. 
The new vessel, the second to be built 
for S.A.L. since the war, will be a motor 
ship of approximately the same ton- 
nage as the M. S. “Gripsholm.” In 
common with the company’s other 
liners, the vessel, as yet unnamed, will 
have two classes, First and Tourist. 
She will have accommodations for 750 
passengers when in transatlantic serv- 
ice. 


THe SweEpIsH PLASMA substitute, 
dextran, has been approved by the Na- 
tional Research Céuncil in Washington 
for use by the United States armed 
forces. The compound, which is pro- 
duced from milk, beet juice, and molas- 
ses, has been used with great success at 
the Swedish hospital in Pusan, Korea. 
Dr. Gunnar Thorsén, of Stockholm, 
who pioneered animal experiments and 
human use of dextran, some time ago 
arrived in the United States, where he 
has conducted a series of lectures on 
how the substitute functions and how 


+ 


t should best be used. 
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Proressor Gostra A. BaGcr, a 


former Cabinet member and for many 


vears a leader of the Conservative 


Party in Sweden, died on January 3 
in his home in Stockholm after a long 
illness. Born in 1882, Mr. Bagge in 
1221 was appointed Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Stock- 
holm. A member of the Riksdag from 
1932 to 1947, he headed the Conserva- 
tive Party from 1935 to 1944. From 
1939 to 1944 he was a member of the 
national coalition government as Min- 
ister of Education and Church Affairs. 


THe Foreign Ministers of Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden at 
a meeting in Oslo on March 9-10 dis- 
cussed the continued support of the 
Scandinavian countries of the United 
Nations action in Korea and _ their 
contributions to humanitarian work 
and reconstruction. They agreed that 
the Scandinavian countries should offer 
all possible support to the efforts to 
achieve a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict. 

According to the communique issued 
after the meeting, the Foreign Minis- 
ters also called for the highest pos- 
sible degree of economy in the activities 
of the United Nations and its special 
organizations. They decided to assign 
budget specialists to prepare concrete 
proposals for cutting U. N. operation 
costs. At the meeting the Foreign Min- 
isters also discussed relations between 
the Marshall Plan organization and the 
Council of Europe and agreed to sup- 
port a Swedish proposal in the Mar- 
shall Plan organization to examine the 
possibilities of a closer coordination 
of the work of the two agencies. 






Scandinavians in America 


Herman Wildenvey, the great Nor- 
wegian poet, and his novelist wife, 
Gisken Wildenvey, returned to Nor- 
way on March 20 after a three months’ 
tour of the United States. Enthusiastic 
audiences in New York, Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Seat- 
tle, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
heard him read his poems in the orig- 
inal Norwegian and also in English 
translation. 


Hal Linker’s superb color film of 
Sunny Iceland was shown at the Har- 
vard Club of New York on March 18. 
The land and the people of the land of 
the sagas are alive in Linker’s film,— 
tall, sturdy, intelligent and athletic 
men, captivating girls, and laughing 
children—against a background of the 
varied beauty of whaling, fisheries, 
sheep, flowers in lava beds, geysers, 
and volcanoes. 


The 1951 Pilgrimage of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of Maryland in- 
cluded, on April 28, a tour of Charles 
County at which time the recently 
rebuilt Mulberry Grove was first shown 
to the public. Mulberry Grove was the 
birthplace and home of John Hanson, 
who was the first President of the 
United States under the Articles of 


Confederation. 


Etchings by Anders Zorn together 
with recent paintings by Elof Wedin 
were on display in the Auditorium of 
the American Swedish Institute in Min- 
neapolis March 10-18. 


Professor Finn J. Bronner of New 
York University Dental College re- 


ceived the Order of St. Olav, Knight 
First Class, on February 27. Dr. Bron- 
ner, who is well known in his profession 
both for his teaching and his writings, 
was decorated for his many services to 
Norwegian dentists. 


Jacob V. C. T. Christensen, a well- 
known citizen of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
died on January 1 at the age of 85. 
Mr. Christensen, who was born in 
Copenhagen, was the founder and 
owner of the Wichita Falls Foundry 
and Machine Company. 


The 146th Annual Painting and 
Sculpture Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts opened 
in Philadelphia on January 20. The 
following Scandinavian-Americans had 
works included in the exhibition: Helen 
Lundeberg of Los Angeles, John 
Haigaard of Philadelphia, and B. J. 0. 
Nordfeldt of Lambertville, N. J. 


Many of the works of Mogens Zieler, 
one of Denmark’s foremost modern 
painters and book illustrators, were 
shown at Bonniers in New York in 
February. Zieler, a distinguished rep- 
resentative of young Danish art, is 
equally well-known for his paintings, 
murals, drawings, and graphic works. 
He is represented in The Royal Gallery 
in Copenhagen and several other mu- 
seums throughout Scandinavia. 


Oscar A. Lenna, one of the foremost 
industrialists and civic leaders of 
Jamestown, New York, died on Janu 
ary 25. Born in Hiilsingborg in Sweden 
in 1876, he came to the United States 
at the age of 18 and first supported 
himself as a lumber man and a Great 
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Lakes seaman. In 1914 he organized a 
company for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile radiators in Jamestown, and 
subsequently this concern, known as 
the Blackstone Corporation, became 
one of the largest of its kind in the 
country. He was also chairman of the 
board of the Jamestown Malleable Iron 
Corporation and vice president of the 
Associated Industries of New York 
State. He was active in many move- 
ments to promote relations with Sweden 
and was a generous contributor to the 
Fellowship Fund of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. He received 
the Royal Order of Vasa in 1949. 


February 17 marked the 25th anni- 
versary of Lauritz Melchior’s Ameri- 
can debut. On that day the great 
Danish tenor sang in Constitution Hall 
in Washington in the presence of Pres- 
ident Truman and Ambassador Kauff- 
man. He was presented with a scroll 
inscribed with the names of some 
200 prominent people in Washington 
headed by the signature of the Presi- 
dent. 


Georg Bech, who was Danish Consul 
General in New York from 1916 to 
1946, died suddenly on February 7 at 
his home near Birkerod in Denmark 
at the age of 75. 


Albert Van Sand, editor of the Dan- 
ish language newspaper “Nordlyset” in 
New York, celebrated his 70th birth- 
day on February 17. His many friends 
honored him on that day with a testi- 
monial luncheon at the Copenhagen 
Kestaurant. 


The group of Danish abstract artists 


known as “Linien” exhibited a number 
of paintings and sculptures at the 
Riverside Museum during March and 
April. On view were works of Aagaard 
Andersen, Kujahn Blask, Paul Gade- 
gaard, Ib Geertsen, Preben Hornung, 
Helge Jacobsen, Mogens J¢rgensen, 
and Knud Nielsen. Denmark’s partici- 
pation in the exhibit was in the nature 
of an exchange, in that an American 
group of abstract artists exhibited as 
guests in Copenhagen in August-Sep- 
tember 1950. 


One of the swords worn in battle by 
King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
(1594-1632), which ever since the 1893 
Chicago World’s Fair has been in 
private possession in the United States, 
was recently sold to Gustavus Adolphus 
College in St. Peter, Minnesota. The 
authenticity of the sword, which was 
sent to Chicago for exhibition pur- 
poses, has been established by experts 
of the Royal Swedish Army. After the 
World’s Fair it was purchased by 
Oliver Barrett of Chicago, a lawyer 
and noted collector of arms. After his 
recent death, his son sold the relic to 
the St. Peter College. 


Fifty-eight paintings, mostly water 
colors, by Swedish children between the 
ages of seven and sixteen were shown 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York from March 19 to May 20. The 
paintings, selected in a competition 
sponsored by the Swedish illustrated 
weekly Folket i Bild, were chosen from 
a total of 80,000 submitted by school 
children from all over Sweden. The pic- 
tures, characterized by an attention to 
detail, were brought to the United 


States for the purpose of acquainting 
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American educators and parents with 
work from another country. 


The exhibition formed a part of the- 


9th Annual Conference of the Teach- 
ing of Art, sponsored by the Museum. 
Mrs. Ebba Bockman, noted pedagogue 
and teacher of art in the Stockholm 
Public Schools who was responsible for 
securing the Swedish exhibition, gave 
a lecture on March 16 on the art edu- 
cation of Swedish school children. She 
also showed a series of miniature 
models of furniture and furnishings 
with which Stockholm pupils learn how 
to equip and decorate a home. 


Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, Director of 
Cooper Union in New York, on March 
30 was awarded the Knight Cross of 
the Order of Dannebrog in recognition 
of his active interest in promoting 
cultural relations between the United 
States and Denmark. 


Colonel Bernt Balchen in January 
was awarded the Explorers’ Club 
Medal for his achievements in polar 
exploration. Among the sixteen previ- 
ous recipients of the medal are Fridtjof 
Nansen, Knud Rasmussen, and Roald 
Amundsen. 


Sand 


By GRETHE HELTBERG 


Translated from the Danish by H. G. Leach 


And hold it fast. 


I WOULD grapple the Now 


But the Now was curling smoke 


From a silent blast. 


I would feel that I lived 


Now—and Now! 


But time was a spider web 


That broke on my brow. 


I would stand on the road 
And gaze all about. 

But the earth slipped like sand, 
And the lights went out. 


Nil nisi divinum stabile est; coetera fumus. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of interchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 


ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 


Trustees: Henry Goddard Leach, Honorary President; Lithgow Osborne, President; Harold 
S. Deming, Nils R. Johaneson, Frederic Schaefer, Harold C. Urey, Georg Unger Vetlesen, Vice 
Presidents; Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer; Conrad Bergendoff, Robert Woods Bliss, Clifford 
Nickels Carver, James Creese, Robert Herndon Fife, Halldér Hermannsson, Hamilton Holt, 
Edwin O. Holter, Fred Johnson, Vilas Johnson, A. Sonnin Krebs, William W. Lawrence, 
G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr., John M. Morehead, Ray Morris, Kenneth Ballard Murdock, J. A. O. 
Preus, Leif J. Sverdrup, Thomas J. Watson, Gustaf Wedell. Affiliates: Sweden—Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 16, Stockholm, J. S. Edstrém, President; Robert Ljunglof, 
Osten Undén, and The Svedberg, Vice Presidents; Adéle Heilborn, Director; Denmark— 
Danmark-Amerika Fondet, Nytorv 9, Copenhagen K, Viggo Carstensen, President; Mrs. 
Annette Dalgas Jerrild, Secretary ; Helge Petersen, L. Thulstrup, Vice Presidents; Tage Lange- 
bek, Treasurer; Norway—Norge-Amerika Foreningen, Ingenigrenes Hus, Kronprinsensgate 
17, Oslo, Hans T. Nielsen, President; H. O. Christophersen, Vice President; Birger Olafsen, 
Secretary; Grethe Borchgrevink, Student Director; Ieeland—islenzk-Ameriska Félagid, 
Sambandshisinu, Reykjavik, Vilhjalmur Thor, President; Benedikt Gréndal, Secretary. Asso- 
ciates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become As- 
sociates. Regular Associates, paying $5.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining Associates, 
paying $12.00 annually, receive the Review and Booxs. Annual Sponsors, paying $100.00 and 
Life Associates, paying $1,000.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Patrons 


His Majesty King Gustaf VI Adolf 


of Sweden has consented to act as Pa- 


tron of the Foundation succeeding his 
father, the late King Gustaf V. 

Sveinn Bjérnsson, the President of 
Iceland, has also accepted designation 
as a Patron of the Foundation. 


Honorary Trustees 


His Royal Highness Prince Bertil 
of Sweden has consented to serve as an 
Honorary Trustee of the Foundation. 
Bjérn Thordarson, Icelandic states- 
man, has accepted nomination as an 
Honorary Trustee. 
Svenskt Pressfoto 
Murdock in laurel wreath and 
Harvard gown at the portals of 


Uppsala University 


Trustees 


KENNETH Batitarp Murpock left 
Harvard University by plane April 17 
to lecture at the University of Ice- 
land. April 24 he proceeded from Ice- and then one lecture at the University 


land to England to deliver a series of 
leetures at the University of London 


of Dijon. He returned to Harvard 
University May 20. 
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Presipent LirHcow OspzorneE in 
March was appointed a member of the 
newly organized New York State Crime 
Created 


Thomas Dewey, the commission will un- 


Commission. by Governor 
dertake an investigation of organized 
crime within the state as well as al- 


leged ties between crime and politics. 


The ASF Concert in Carnegie Hall 


The tragic death of the pianist 
Simon Barere while he was playing 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra put a 
sudden halt to the ASF Scandinavian 
Concert in Carnegie Hall on April 2. 
The pianist collapsed during the first 
movement of the Grieg Piano Concerto 
in A Minor; but as the seriousness of 
his condition was not immediately de- 
termined, the concert was continued 
with “King Erik’s Songs.” This song 
cycle by Ture Rangstrém was per- 
formed for the first time in America 
by the Metropolitan Opera tenor Set 
Svanholm and the orchestra. During 
the intermission it was announced by 
President Lithgow Osborne that Mr. 
Barere had passed away, and he stated 
that it was the feeling of the partici- 
pating artists that the concert should 
come to an end at that point. 

The first number on the program 
was the Symphony No. 7 by Jean 
Sibelius, performed by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the direction of Eu- 
gene Ormandy. The concluding number 
was to have been the first New York 
performance of Carl Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony, conducted by Erik Tuxen 
of the Danish State Radio Symphony 


Orchestra. The concert, which was very 


well attended, served to. inaugurate 
the new Scandinavian Music Center of 
the Foundation. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
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Miss Ruth C. Bruce, Assistant Treasurer 

of The Foundation, visiting the Roosevelt 

Statue in Oslo on her Scandinavian trip 
last summer. 


Awards 

Miss Ruth C. 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary of 
the 


party on January 17 which marked her 


Bruce, Assistant 


Foundation, was honored at a 
completion of twenty years of service. 

One of the ASF Awards for Meri- 
torious Services, a leather bound copy 
of A Pageant of Old Scandinavia, was 
presented to her by President Osborne. 

The other guests of honor at the 
party, which was given at Foundation 
headquarters, were Mrs. Annette Jer 
rild, Secretary of Danmark-Amerika 
Fondet, and Miss Marjorie Lassen. 
secretary to the President, who left th 


Foundation after three years’ service. 
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Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


At its meeting on March 14 Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen awarded a total of 
$28,000 to 21 students for study in 
the United States. 

The 21 recipients of scholarships 
were: Ivar Hessland, Upsala, for the 
study of fossils; Leo Berlin, Lidingé, 
musical studies; Peter von Celsing, 
Stockholm, industrial design; Sten 
Henrysson, Stockholm, Statistical 
studies in sociology and pedagogy ; Jan 
Molander, Stockholm, study of tele- 
vision and acting; Ulla Nelson, Hiil- 
singborg, social psychology; Claes 
Palme, Stockholm, admiralty law; 
Gunnel Petre-Westerlund, Stockholm, 
home economics; Peter Reichard, 
Stockholm, medicine; Erik Térnquist, 
Stockholm, microbiology; Ole Wester- 
berg, Stockholm, Anglo-saxon law; 
Allan Stralfors, Stockholm, and Lars 
Jacobson, Orebro, dental pathology; 
Claes Axel Tengstrand, Viisteras, Elec- 
trotechnical industries ; Gunnar Folke, 
Hagfors, metallography; Gunnar Ols- 
son, Trollhattan, to study compres- 
sors; Jan Schnittger, Finspang, to 
study gas turbines; Folke Bolinder, 
Stockholm, and Olov Berglund, Viis- 
teras, electrical studies; Kurt Eriks- 
son, Gothenburg, and Lennart Stock- 
man, Stockholm, for concrete and cel- 
lulose studies respectively. 


islenzk-ameriska félagid 


At the annual meeting of the 
islenzk-ameriska félagid held on Janu- 
ary $1, 1951, the following were 
elected to the Council of the Society: 

Dr. Alexander Jéhannesson, Rector 
of the University of Iceland; Mr. 
Vilhjalmur bor, General Manager of 
he Icelandic Federation of Coopera- 
tives; Mr. borhallur Asgeirsson, Un- 
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dersecretary of Commerce; Mr. Bene- 
dikt Gréndal, editor; Mr. Sigurédur 
Olafsson, pharmacist ; Mrs. Anna Olafs- 
déttir ; Mr. Halldér Kjartansson, busi- 
nessman; Mr. {var Gudmundsson, edi- 
tor; and Mr. Leifur Bjarnason, busi- 
nessman. Alternate members are Mr. 
Bragi Freymodsson and Mr. Geir Hall- 
grimsson. 

The annual meeting passed a resolu- 
tion permitting the Council to elect 
four committees. These were elected 
at a Council meeting on February 14 
as follows: 

The Cultural Committee (Scholar- 
ships, ete.): Rector Jéhannesson, 
Chairman; Rector Palmi Hannesson of 
Menntask6linn and Mr. Groéndal. 

The Traineeship Committee: Mr. 
Asgeirsson, Chairman, Mr. Leifur 
Bjarnason and Mr. Pall S. Palsson, 
of the Industrial Association of Ice- 
land. 

The Financial Committee: Mr. H. 
Kjartansson, Mr. S. Olafsson, and Mr. 
Ottar Moller of the Iceland Steamship 
Co. 

The Committee of Meetings and 
Social Gatherings: Mr. fvar Gudmund- 
sson, Chairman; Mrs. Olafsdéttir, and 
a third member still to be appointed. 

Several projects are under way. One 
is the invitation of one American stu- 
dent to Iceland each year as a begin- 
ning of making the student program 
mutual. Another is the publication of 
an annual. A third project is a mem- 
bership drive. 

During 1950 the Society opened an 
office of its own in Sambandshisi6, 
generously provided by the President, 
and secured the services of Mr. Hannes 
Jénsson as Executive Secretary with- 
out remuneration, for which the Coun- 
cil is grateful. 
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During the second half of the year 
Mr. Asgeirsson was in charge of the 
traineeship program and Mr. Gréndal 
of the Student program. Activities of 
the Society were fourfold: social func- 
tions, publications, reception of visi- 
tors, and finally scholarships. The 
social functions were an annual formal 
dinner at SjalfstaeSishisid in April, 
several informal dances, gatherings 
with distinguished speakers, motion 
pictures, book-auctions, and coffee. 
The book-auctions appear to be a 
popular feature; only good American 
books were sold. The first publication 
of the Society was a pamphlet includ- 
ing articles on the ASF and IAF, as 
well as studies in the United States. 
Excellent illustrations were lent by 
DAF in Copenhagen. Paper and print- 
ing were free by the courtesy of local 
concerns. Advertisements were included 
in the pamphlet, these being paid for 
by business firms, as a contribution to 
the Society. The idea of the Council 
was to use this income to start a fund 
to finance invitations to American stu- 
dents and scholars to visit Iceland for 
study. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach 
were most welcome visitors during the 
summer. The Society entertained them 
at a luncheon upon their arrival at 
which the Minister of Education and 
the American Minister were present. 
Various other functions were given by 
the President, the Government, and 
the University, at which Dr. Leach 
spoke of the work of the ASF. After 
his return to the United States, Dr. 
Leach presented to Harvard Univer- 
sity a collection of recent Icelandic 
books. 

The Council has considered the work 
of assisting Icelandic students wishing 
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to go to the United States as perhaps 
the most important function of the 
Society. This fell into three categories 
during the year. First were University 
scholarships granted by various schools 
and institutions through the facilities 
of the International Institute of Edu- 
cation and The 
Foundation. 


American-Scandina- 
Five students went 
to the United States on such scholar- 
ships. Secondly, the Society received 


vian 


and screened applications for four 
generous scholarships granted by the 
United States Government. Applica- 
tions and 


were awarded. Thirdly is the trainee- 


numbered seventeen seven 
ship program. This was announced in 
October, and ten applications have 
already been forwarded to the United 
States, of which three have been placed. 
The Council has great hopes about this 
program for the future, as it has been 
extensively used by the other Scandi- 
navian Countries. 


Southern California Chapter 

After two successful meetings, one 
in January, one in February, the 
Southern California chapter of the 
ASF has now boosted its membership 
to eighty members. The interest in the 
ASF among local Scandinavians can 
only be described as remarkable. More 
than 125 interested persons attended 
the first formal meeting of the chapter 
in ten years, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Birger Tinglof, officers of the 
chapter. At the February meeting in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
von Schneidau, well over a hundred in 
vited guests attended. Dr. Erik Wahl 
gren spoke on “The First Scandinavian 
Writing” at the first meeting, and Dr 
Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt on “Th 
Ballads of Scandinavia” at the second. 
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A Walk to an Ant Hill and other essays. 
By Frans G. Benotsson. New York, The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1951, 291 
pp. Price $3.00. 


It is often said, carelessly, that people don’t 
read essays. If that is true it is, perhaps, be- 
cause not enough good essays are offered to 
them. And it may be that the word “essays,” 
on account of the sins committed in its name, 
has a forbidding sound. To such as delight in 
the reflections of an urbane man of the world 
on subjects as varied as Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses, reflections that are witty and 
humorous without being the less profound, 
this volume will come as an answer to their 
hopes. 

The range of Mr. Bengtsson’s mind is wide; 
his interest is in nature and mankind; the 
sight of a noble oak, or the antics of his pet 
dog (properly enough in the title essay!) is 
enough to touch off a crackle of sound rea- 
son, wide-flung allusion and anecdote; he por- 
trays familiar figures in fresh focus and 
makes us his debtors for reviving significant 
historic personages which, to many, will until 
now have been but names. 

With confident authority he tells us of that 
singular man Stonewall Jackson and of the 
strategy of his Civil War battles; Wellington 
is brushed off for us anew; Robert Monro, 
Scottish mercenary in the Thirty Years’ War 
comes alive, and we get a close-up of the 
Napoleonic campaigns through the presenta- 
tion of the grenadier sergeant Bourgogne 
rather than of a general or a professional his- 
torian. As befits a Swede the author discloses 
his national hero, Charles XII, in the blaze of 
eloquence supplied by the words of Voltaire, 
Dr. Johnson, Fielding and other contempo- 
raries who idolized that monarch. 

Mr. Bengtsson is the true cosmopolite; the 
world’s his oyster. He is at home in myths and 
history, in the poetry of Villon and Words- 
worth, in the private life of Queen Frede- 
gunda and the problem of central heating. 
The bookish reader will find particular pleas- 
ure in the chapter called “In front of a book 
case,” for its disclosure of the author’s fa- 
vorite reading, his wholesome heresy about 
the printed word and his pungent observa- 
tions on a fascinating and inexhaustible theme. 


B. W. Hvesscu 
Nils, the Island Boy. Written AnD ILLvs- 


rkaTED BY Hepvic Contin. 1951. The Viking 
Press. 92 pp. Price $2.00. 


Readers are familiar with the sketches of 
this Danish children’s artist in the Review 
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and they will be delighted with her new book. 

The story is charming. Nils is an imagina- 
tive, lively boy, and his life at home on the 
island of Taasinge gives him full scope for 
many adventures. His father, mother, and 
“little bit of a sister, no bigger than a doll,” 
are always ready to join him—in a fishing 
trip or driving storks off the newly painted 
red roof, or getting ready for his own circus, 
the star attraction of which is his pony, that 
is not only trained to do tricks but which 
Nils has carefully painted to resemble his 
name, “Spotted Tail”! The pictures of the 
painted pony with circles of yellow and blue 
paint around his eyes will make all children 
long to have one like it. 

All the drawings add greatly to the charm 
of the story, for Miss Collin knows how to 
create atmosphere, such as the small harbor 
where Nils keeps his boat on the island, so 
that one feels the beauty of it. 

The book ends with Nils and his father 
aboard the “Gripsholm” on their way to 
America where he may be sure of a warm 
welcome from the many friends which this 
account of his adventures will make for him. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Collin will soon 
write a sequel describing his experiences in 
this country and his struggles to learn Eng- 
lish. 

Nils, the Island Boy is worthy of a place in 
every child’s affection. 


Rutu T. Lee 


Count Folke Bernadotte; His Life and 
Work. By Ralph Hewins. T. S. Denison & 
Company. Minneapolis. 1950. 279 pp. 50 ills. 
Price $3.00. 


This is not a cold, historically objective 
account of Folke Bernadotte’s life and work. 
Rather it is the warm appraisal by a friend, 
but made in all honesty. Perhaps, if there is 
a doubt, the hero of the book is given the 
benefit; most readers will admit he deserves 
it. Mr. Hewins has done a capable job. He is 
a friend, but first and foremost a reporter. 
He has carefully resisted the temptation of 
hero worship, though at times he becomes 
unduly impatient with Bernadotte’s critics 
or ignorers. 

Bernadotte’s last three years—the years of 
his efforts to free concentration camp victims 
and of Palestine mediation—are given con- 
siderable, but not undue space. They were, 
after all, the culmination of his humanitarian 
work. Mr. Hewins took pains to start with 
the origins of his subject; in fact, he reaches 
beyond the parents to Sweden’s first Berna- 
dotte. 

The early chapters meticulously delineate 
the various influences of family, environment, 
and occupations that affected young Folke. 
Mr. Hewins stresses, disarmingly and often, 
that the Count was an “ordinary man,” often 
confused, not always successful, and “gifted 
with limited cleverness.” But—the man _ pos- 
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E. M. Smith-Dampier A.S.F. translator 
of Danish and Faeroese Ballads 


sessed a long array of admirable qualities 
(see page 21). They made him great. They 
charted his destiny and molded his character. 
Through them he became one of our era’s 
outstanding humanitarians. 

Mr. Hewins’ devotion to his subject spurs 
him on to some fine writing and brilliant eval- 
uations. These passages will delight the lay 
reader. The author should have known, how- 
ever, that the scholar demands accuracy, even 
at the cost of high prose. Carelessness with 
proper names, foreign words, and occasionally 
with dates and other facts taints the book. 
Fortunately, the first edition is small and 
more careful proofreading has been promised. 

One short chapter is deservedly given to an 
account of the Folke Bernadotte Memoria! 
Foundation, established in June, 1950, at 
Gustavus Adolphus College. Men of vision, 
probably sparked by President Carlson, began 
to plan this American project in Folke 
Bernadotte’s memory soon after his assassina- 
tion in 1948. The first tangible result was the 
dedication of the splendid Folke Bernadotte 
Memorial Library on the college campus. 
Several more buildings are envisioned, but 
the “living” part of the Foundation will be 
“to increase knowledge and understanding of 
international problems and to promote amica- 
ble relationships and peaceful solution of in- 
ternational questions.” 


This volume is not a definitive biography. 
The historical perspective is still too short; 
much remains to be said, and many points 
need clarification before Bernadotte’s role 
can be fully evaluated. However, Mr. Hewins 
has given our hearts numerous and adequate 
reasons for mourning a great and good man, 
for admiring his selfless contributions in some 
of humanity’s darkest hours. 


Nits G. SAHLIN 


The American Swedish Institute 


Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales. By 
William Witherle Lawrence. Columbia. 1950. 
184 pp. Price $2.50. 

The book is clearly the work of a mature 
and competent scholar who has worked his 
thoughtful way through a maze of conflicting 
and oftentimes pedantic testimony. He frank- 
ly admits that he has tried to do in this little 
book what he did in Beowulf and Epie Tra- 
dition. Unfortunately he has not attained the 
same degree of excellence; yet the new vol- 
ume will prove invaluable to the advanced 
student of Chaucer, as well as to the specialist. 
It will undoubtedly find itself in such good 
company as the widely known “little” vol- 
umes of Kittredge and Lowes. 

In an admirable chapter entitled “Realism 
and Artifice,’ Professor Lawrence shows how 
Chaucer surmounted the literary conventions 
of his day and developed an entirely new 
quality of realism. In discussing the implica- 
tions of the new realism Mr. Lawrence ser- 
iously questions, however, the merit of the 
efforts of Manly and others to identify the 
various pilgrims with people known to Chau- 
cer’s contemporaries. 

That Professor Lawrence places the fab- 
liaux high on the list of difficulties to be 
elucidated is exhibited by the space accorded 
both in the Introduction and in a _ special 
chapter. Chaucer, he declares, was concerned 
with the fabliaux on grounds of taste, not of 
morals. Denying that they were just inter- 
ludes or sops to yokels and knaves, Professor 
Lawrence advances the interesting thesis that 
Chaucer conceived and executed the Canter- 
bury Tales in part at least to exploit the 
fabliau. Similarly he argues that such tales 
as Melibeus and the Parson’s Tale, univer- 
sally condemned as dreary, were not dreary 
either to Chaucer or to his fourteenth century 
readers. 

The second main obstacle to reading the 
Canterbury Tales, Professor Lawrence sums 
up as follows: “shall we feel free to re 
arrange certain sections of the Tales, in order 
to avoid gross contradictions in the logical 
order of events of the journey? Or shall we 
pin our faith to the sequence of the manu 
scripts, no one of which presents such 
logical order of events?” It is only fair to 
say that Professor Lawrence makes the weigh 
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ing of the evidence interesting; in the hands 
of a less skillful and astute writer it would 
be pedantic. On the other hand, knowing that 
we have only magnificent fragments of the 
plan as originally Chaucer conceived it, we 
are not yet convinced that a thorough enjoy- 
ment of the Canterbury Tales is dependent 
upon winning this argument. The experience 
of multitudes of readers is to the contrary. 

Paying generous tribute to Professor Kitt- 
redge and others, Mr. Lawrence elaborates 
upon various discussions of the “Marriage 
Group.” He finds in these stories, of course, 
a unifying element for the tales as a whole 
and convincingly shows why the group, as 
conceived by Kittredge, needs expansion. The 
cohesive element is not the generic subject 
of marriage, but the question of marital 
supremacy. 

In the last chapter Professor Lawrence 
concerns himself with the ending of the Tales. 
Accepting the Retraction as authentic and as 
genuine evidence of a spiritual crisis, he quite 
convincingly argues that Chaucer rounded out 
the entire collection logically with the Par- 
son’s disquisition on penitence. He accepts 
and rationalizes the fact that Chaucer con- 
demned all the works which relate to sex 
“not only in its coarser aspects, but in its 
romantic aspects as well.” He dismisses too 
lightly, however, the point of view that 
Chaucer, if he were really terrified over his 
sins, might simply have dropped the Canter- 
bury Tales without an ending. Moreover, the 
suggestion that Chaucer may have assumed 
that his readers would have forgotten the 
number of pilgrims and the proposed sched- 
ule of tales is hardly plausible. 

Dr. Lawrence is a trustee of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and for many years 
was chairman of its publications. 


Rosert Mortvept 
University of Kansas City 


20th Century Scandinavian Poetry. GeNn- 
ERAL Eprror Martin S. Attwoop. Many trans- 
lators. Distributed by Bonnier. 1950. 398 pp. 
Price $5.00. 


This is a competent and comprehensive col- 
lection in translation of the recent poets of 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden. It is significant that the Review has 
been unable to find an objective reviewer for 
this volume who would overcome a certain 
public aloofness to “also the Seandinavian” 
in verse. C. M. Bowra, in his “The Creative 
ixperiment,” pays his respects to the con- 
temporary poets of England, France, Greece, 
ltaly, Russia, and Spain, but does not men- 
tion a-single Scandinavian poet. 

One striking feature of this volume is the 
superiority of the Icelandic poets over their 
Scandinavian cousins. They all etch with a 
‘ree and fearless quest of beauty as vividly 

» does Harry Martinsson in Sweden. To an 


LaVerne Harrell 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin whose 

poems appear in the Review is 

publishing another collection of 
his verse (Macmillan ) 


excited taste the whole volume conveys an 
impression of anemia, which is less the fault 
of the translators than the poets translated. 
Granted, of course, that Tegnér could be. 
translated only by a real poet, Longfellow, 
Skaldic verse by a scholar-genius, Hollander, 
and Lagerkvist by a Walt Whitman! 

In the Danish section one misses some good 
verse of Sven Clausen, Asger Dam, Grethe 
Heltberg, Karen Hildebrandt, Per Lange, 
and Tove Meyer, and in the Swedish section 
some of the more advanced efforts of the 
Fyrtiotalisterna. The volume is a_ splendid 
piece of printing and binding, a real orna- 
ment to any library. 


H.G.L. 


Lars and the Luck Stone. By Faith Ying- 
ling Knoop. Harcourt, Brace. 1950. 182 pp. 
Ill. Price $2.50. 


The adventures of Lars Turi, the young 
Lapp boy, are many and exciting, and they 
are told with color and verve and a bright 
imagination. “Lars and. the Luck Stone” 
really consists of two parallel stories. One is 
the daily, varied, and fascinating life of a 
Lapp family in the Arctic mountains: sessions 
of story telling in the snug tents during the 
frosty winter nights; the sudden vicious at- 
tacks on the frightened reindeer herd by 
packs of starved wolves; the trapping and 
hunting of fox, ermine, and ptarmigan, and 
the gay and noisy Lapp fair at Skibotten, 





where skins and furs are traded for food and 
coffee and warm clothing. 

The other story concerns Lars and his 
search for his father’s stolen herd of favorite 
reindeer. Old Turi accuses his best friend, 
Andaras, of the deed, but Lars cannot believe 
he is the thief, and after many difficulties 
proves Andaras’ innocence. 

The stories are lively, believable and three- 
dimensional and make the distant nomads of 
Scandinavia’s north come to life in a very 
warm and human way. John Moment has con- 
tributed many fascinating drawings in black- 
and-white that complement the narrative ad- 
mirably. 

Hotcer LunpBERGH 


Pirates, Ships and Sailors. 42 Stories, 
Poems, and Songs by Kathryn and Byron 
Jackson. Pictures by Gustaf Tenggren. Simon 
and Schuster. 1950. 96 pp. Price $1.95. 


This is a book for sea-bitten youngsters to 
treasure and pore over. Between its colorful 
endpapers, it holds a golden treasure of yarns, 
chanties, verses, and nautical stories of bold 
adventure, all the way from Maine to China. 

That imaginative and prolific writer team, 
Kathryn and Byron Jackson, are at their very 
best; the fare they provide is varied, original, 
full of charm and tenderness, yet sufficiently 
salty. So far as Gustaf Tenggren is concerned, 
I think it may safely be said that never has 
this superb Swedish-American illustrator of 
children’s books reached such heights as here. 
With an almost incredible resourcefulness, a 
rare coloristic eye, a sure feel for composition, 
and a very individual sense of humor, he has 
lavished page upon page at a kaleidoscopic 
speed, each one, it seems, more enchanting 
than the one before. The fact that Mr. 
Tenggren was born in Sweden, and is there- 
fore a native water baby, and that he now 
lives in the State of Maine, always within view 
of open water, to a great extent explains the 
affection he feels for his subject. It is evident 
throughout the book. 

Pirates, Ships and Sailors is bright, jolly, 
and immensely satisfying to ayone, almost 
regardless of age, with the sound of sea shells 
in his ears. To boys and girls, from the time 
they carve their first pine bark canoe to the 
exciting moment when they feel a Starboat 
tiller in their hand, this lovely book opens 
wide a porthole to the sea. The view is uni- 
formly handsome and stirring. 


Houcer LuNpBERGH 


The Living Year. by Richard Headstrom. 
Ives Washburn. 1950. 256 pp. Ill. Price $3.00. 


In this engaging and informative volume, 
the author explores the world outside our 
door. Divided into twelve parts, or chapters, 
it takes us through a full year, from the first 
pale days of January to the gathering winter 
dusk of late December. Little escapes the 
observant eye of Mr. Headstrom, a seasoned 
and enthusiastic naturalist, and he manages 
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This is what 
The London Times 
says about 


A LV alk 
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Ant Hill 


and other Essays 
by Frans G. Bengtsson 


Just Published 


“. . . Whether Hr. Bengtsson com- 
ments on homely and tangible things or 
indulges in reminiscences, anecdotes and 
assessments of men of action like Charles 
XII, Stonewall Jackson and Wellington, 


his approach is catholic and learned. 


“... Readers in the English-speaking 
world will find affinities between this 
author’s work and the classical English 
essay, but at the same time it would be 
difficult to discover in this country a con- 
temporary essayist of such grace and 
expansiveness with the same popular 
appeal. 


“ec 


. . . English readers making their 
first acquaintance with Hr. Bengtsson 
through this selection of essays should 
not be disappointed.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement 


This is one of the books which will be 
sent to all Sustaining, Sponsoring, and Life 
Associates of the Foundation. 


Price $3.00 


Order from 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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to share his knowledge without ever seeming 
pedantic or professorial. He can make us 
thrill at the discovery of the newborn, be it 
grasses, flowers, birds, rabbits, or deer; even 
fishes, snakes, and frogs become distinct in- 
dividuals. The only fault with this useful 
textbook is that the author never defines the 
geographic location of his home. It appears, 
however, to be somewhere in northern New 
England. 

Mr. Headstrom was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., of parents who both came from 
Sweden. He was educated at M.I.T. and Har- 
vard and has served as associate curator of 
the New England Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The author of four hundred articles and 
pamphlets on natural science, he is now a 
contributing editor of the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society. An earlier book of his, “Birds’ 
Nests—A Field Guide,” achieved wide popu- 
larity and the endorsement of noted scientists. 


Hotcer LuNDBERGH 


The Sword with the Golden Hilt. By 
Marcery Evernpen. Illustrated by William 
Soles. Caxton. 1950. 132 pp. Price $3.00. 


The climax of this rousing and well-docu- 
mented historical novel of Norway in the 
year 1000, written for young boys and girls, 
is the famous battle of Stiklastad, in 1030, in 
which King Olav of Norway lost his life. It 
is on this blood-drenched field that the con- 
test for the possession of the sword with the 
golden hilt, long waged between two cousins, 
comes to a dramatic end. 

Sigurd Sturlason and Erling Helgisson, the 
two young men, have been friends and play- 
mates since early childhood. Their grand- 
father, with whom they live, has promised the 
sword, which had been handed down in the 
family from father to son for generations, to 
the one who would prove himself the most 
deserving. Both equally determined to win the 
coveted prize, they engage in many risky ad- 
ventures, until at the Stiklastad combat Er- 
ling, though lame by birth and of smaller 
stature, becomes the possessor of the sword 
because of saving his older cousin from the 
enemy. 

The story is told with color and verve, and 
life in Norway in those early days is de- 
scribed with faithful authenticity, obvi: usly 
based on thorough historical research. The 
full-page illustrations by William Scies liclp 
to make the quest of the two boys come even 
more vividly to life. 

Hoxicer LuNDBERGH 


BOOK NOTES 


Mr. J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus of 
The John Crerar Library in Chicago, believes 
that good literature deserves good craftsman- 
ship in printing. Six artistic little volumes pro- 
duced by or for him in recent years are on the 
Editor’s desk—Om Danskhedens Veasen, J. 
Christian Bay, Der Kommer En Drgém, A 


The moving novel of 
a woman of courage 
... and of Sweden, the 


land that bred her 


April 


Snow 


By LILLIAN BUDD 


This is a story of genuine spiritual im- 
portance for readers today . . . a novel 
which will have special meaning to all 
Americans of Scandinavian origin. Lillian 
Budd was born in Chicago of parents who 
came from Sweden to this country, in their 
early teens. April Snow is a novel she has 
long planned to write and she draws richly 
upon her personal knowledge of the coun- 
try of her ancestors. 

Her story of the Swedish countryside testi- 
nes eloquently to eternal values—to cour- 
age rising over adversity, true religion 
triumphing over bigotry and humanity 
prevailing over vicissitude. Sigrid, the hero- 
ine, is a symbol of the woman who endears 
herself to others and endures for herself. 
April Snow has all of the power of Giants 
in the Earth and the penetrating insight of 
Kristin Lavransdatter. It is a novel you will 
remember, a novel which will live. 


At all bookstores $3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


New York PHILADELPHIA 
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Virtuoso’s Collection, Journeys and Voyages 
to Nature, Onkel Toms Hytte Efter Hundrede 
Aar—and an article Some Vital Books in 
Science: 1849-1947. 


Kierkegaard, The Melancholy Dane, by 
H. V. Martin (Philosophical Library, 119 pp., 
$3.75) describes a life surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to the eternal. 


Danish Cookery, by Susanne Palsbo (Bon- 
niers. Color plates. 78 pp. $1.95) is a dainty 
book worthy of the art of the gourmet that it 
describes. 


Danish Law, by Lester B. Orfield, professor 
of law in Temple University (“Miami Law 
Quarterly,” December, 1950, pp. 1-39) is now 
the authentic history in English of the ex- 
ercise and development of Danish law and 
administration in Denmark and Danish do- 
minions overseas. 


The Danish Folk School, by C. H. W. 
Hasselriis (“The American Teacher,” Febru- 
ary, 1951, pp. 16-18) is our clearest concise 
account of Denmark’s original contribution 
to education. 


Stephan G. Stephansson (1853-1927), by 
Skuli Johnson (“The Icelandic Canadian,” 
1950, 17 pp.) is an affectionate memorial to 
Canada’s greatest poet. A poem of Stephans- 
son’s appeared in the first issue of THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
(1913). 


George Washington Cable, by Kjell Ek- 
strém (Harvard University Press, 197 pp. 
$1.75) is the tenth monograph of The Ameri- 
can Institute in the University of Upsala. 


Sweden Builds, by G. E. Kidder Smith, 
former Fellow in Architecture of The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation (Bonniers, 1951, 
280 pp., 683 photographs and drawings, 7 
color plates. $8.50) is a magnificent challenge 
to imaginative architecture in every land. 


Haven in the Woods, by John I. Kolemainen 
and George W. Hill, is a saga of the Finnish 
pioneers in Northern Wisconsin (State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. $2.50). 


Full House, by Don Rose (Lippincott, 1951, 
256 pp. $3.00), portrays in lively fashion the 
life of the twelve exuberant Rose children. 
Mr. Rose is a Swedenborgian of Bryn Athyn 
and was once book editor of “The Forum 
Magazine.” These healthy kids were all 
brought up alike, but they are all quite dif- 
ferent—a challenge to “Behaviorism.” No 
mother of more than one baby can afford not 
to read this book aloud. 


Another important item in the pre-Colum- 
bian history of America is The Sinclair Ex- 
pedition to Nova Scotia in 1398, by Frederick 
J. Pohl (Pictou Advocate Press, 1950, 46 pp. 











A delightful story 


about the Larssens’ 


journey across Sweden... 


The 


aucepan 


J ourney 


By Edith Unnerstad 
Translated from the Swedish 


A rollicking story of an event- 
ful journey taken by seven chil- 
dren and Papa and Mama Larssen, 
across Sweden to Norrkoping. 

Kastrullresan was awarded the 
10,000 kronor prize in Sweden 
last year as the best book for chil- 
dren. Illustrated by Louis Slobod- 
kin. Ages 10-14 $2.50 


At all Bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN Co, 
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Price $1.00). Henry Sinclair was Earl of 
Orkney, then a possession of Norway. 


Of Societies and Man, by Caryl P. Haskins 
(Norton, 1951, 282 pp. $4.50), with its full 
scientific equipment from biology and history, 
provides an answer to the question, “Are ants 
more civilized than man?” 


Man, the anthropological review (1950. No. 
256) publishes an important illustrated ar- 
ticle about the life of the Karesuando Moun- 
tain Lapps and their migrations by Robert 
Niel Pehrson, former Fellow of the Founda- 
tion. 


American politics, social and labor prob- 
lems as well as leading personalities form the 
subject matter of Sven Tillge-Rasmussen’s 
Amerikas Forvandling. (Gyldendal, Copen- 
hagen. $2.00) The objective viewpoint and 
sound judgment of this Danish writer make 
his book profitable reading for any American 
conversant with Danish. Sven Tillge-Rasmus- 
sen is a Danish journalist on the staff of the 
“Politiken” and at present in New York as the 
correspondent of his paper. 


Denmark Cavalcade 1950, a publication of 
the National Travel Association of Denmark, 
reviews the highlights of the year just past 
in 36 pages of pictures with accompanying 
text. The captions are given in English, 
French, and Danish. 
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SELECTED 


NORWEGIAN BOOKS 


Norske Malerier Gjennom 100 Ar, by 
Hakon Stenstadvold. A de luxe, leather- 
bound volume which gives in text and col- 
ored reproductions a comprehensive pres- 
entation of Norwegian painting during the 
last 100 years, covering the period from 
J. C. Dahl up to the present. With a sum- 
mary in English. $17.50 

Landsbebyggelsen I Norge—I _ Fortid, 
Nutid Og Framtid. Vol. I, by Gunnar 
Bjerke. The standard work on rural archi- 
tecture and building. 500 ills. Leather- 
bound. $12.00 

Vikinge-Skipene, by A. W. Brégger and 
Haakon Shetelig. The first comprehensive 
volume about the Viking ships, their his- 
tory and construction, the various types, 
and the excavations. Written by the two 
foremost authorities. Illustrated. $4.25 

Kunsten I Oslo Radhus. A profusely illus- 
trated volume with reproductions of dec- 
orations and works of art in the new Oslo 
Town Hall. $6.50 

Deéde R¢gster Fra Norges Fortid, by Harry 
Fett. Historical and cultural essays. $3.00 

Samlede Skrifter I/II], by Sigbjérn Obst- 
felder. The collected works—both poetry 
and prose—of this gifted writer whose fame 
has grown steadily since his death fifty 
years ago. Leather bound. $8.75 

Mine Sangers Bok, by Herman Wildenvey. 
A selection of the best of Wildenvey’s lyric 
poetry. - $2.00 

Norway Sings. 45 Norwegian folk tunes and 
other songs. Text in English and Nor- 
wegian. With cover illustrations of 21 
National Folk Costumes. $2.50 

Fakta Om Norge 1950/51. A handy refer- 
ence volume on cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, and administrative affairs. $ .90 

Norge Rundt Med Bestefar, by Sverre 
Halse. Seven volumes. I. Oslo—II. @st- 
landet—III. Sdrlandet—IV. Vestlandet—V. 
M¢gre og Tréndelag—VI. Nord-Norge med 
bil og bane—VII. Nord-Norge med hurtig- 
ruten. These books, all illustrated, are 
both entertaining and informative and 
make excellent travel guides. 

Per volume $1.60 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S 
BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U:S. 
5921—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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